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THERES VET TIME 


COMMITTEE FOR STRANGLING SPAIN — THE ANTI-CLERIC Curist — Pro- 
TESTANTISM DEBAUCHED — SPAIN THE LINCHPIN OF THE ROME-BERLIN 
Axis — Act! — WHILE THERE IS YET TIME..... 


tite Curist’s NAME Christ is being crucified today in Catalonia in the 
persons of the defenders of democracy, “Christ” in the mouth of 
Goebbels — no pleasant sound! 

Some things may the world remember — the spirit of Spain and her 
immortal stand in the gate of humanity! Some things may the world 
forget — her abandonment in that gate by those whose place was at her 
side! 

This new crucifixion draws real Christians of every hue and creed 
together in a sudden cry of anger. The nails that pierce Catalonia pierce 
our blindness too and begin to weld us into a new phalanx through- 
out the world (including America). 

The inert mass of Protestantism begins to breathe and awaken. 
For our awakening we thank in part the Committee for Keeping the 
Embargo. Let us call it the Committee for Strangling Spain. Embargo! Our 
American version of Non-Intervention! Both well-intentioned, no doubt, but 
nevertheless both excellent cords to bind Spain while three unprincipled 
bullies do their will upon her under the blessing of the Spanish hierarchy. 

Read the white-hot words of Bernanos, devout Roman Catholic and 
Royalist. Read Jacques Maritain, leading Roman Catholic philosopher, 
who says, “I have no faith in a holy war which is ruining Spain with the 
help of the fascism of Signor Mussolini and the racism of Herr Hitler, let 
alone the Moors.” Read the Pope who says, “Let us then accept the out- 
stretched hand, but in order to draw them to the divine doctrine of Christ. 
And how shall we draw them to this doctrine? By expounding it? No. By 
living it, in all its beneficence. The preaching of truth did not produce many 
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conquests for Our Lord; it led Him to the Cross. It is by charity that He 
won souls and caused them to follow Him. There is no other way for us 
to win them.” 

Many who worship church rather than God, many who worship the 
wine-glass, spilling the wine upon the ground, would have us Protestants 
hate Christ’s Church insofar as Rome is part of Christ’s Church simply 
because we perceive a difference between Maritain and Thorning, between 
Peter Maurin and Coughlin. These church idolators would jockey us into 
a position where we can be labelled “church-haters.” They have jockeyed 
many such. A Negro writes for instance to the COMMONWEAL that the 
“Catholic Church has no sense of moral responsibility and constitutes the 
major menace to world progress today.” That is the false position into 
which the Communists have allowed themselves to be pushed by the cor- 
ruptions of professed followers of Christ. No. We believe in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. We believe that Christ’s Spirit must have His Body. But 
where is that Body? Not always, my friends, where people cry “Lord, 
Lord.” Sometimes least there of all places. It was a Roman priest who 
many years ago quoted to me the proverb: “The nearer the church the 
farther from God.” That proverb sounds anti-clerical. Can it be that there 
are periods when anti-clericalism becomes a Christian duty? Can it be that a 
certain modicum of anti-clericalism is always a saving salt for the Church 
itself? Can it be that Christ himself was an anti-clerical? And can it be 
that Christ today may be anti-clerical? 

Tom Davin, no saint, nor less a Christian than Saint Augustine (in 
Christ are no degrees) speaks for what he calls the “bedrock of American 
Catholics who believe in democracy,’ and names the propaganda for 
Franco’s Holy War a patent blasphemy. 30 million Protestants agree with 
those “bedrock Catholics” which makes at least 40 million American 
Christians who are one in this matter. Why are these 40 million so dis- 
organized that they cannot snow under the minority who swell the coffers 
of Western Union with their messages which keep our nation from loosen- 
ing the strangle hold of Mussolini and Hitler on the Spanish people? 

But while Tom Davin, the Von Lowensteins, Father Flanagan, and 
others speak for the Jarge masses of Roman Catholics who love democratic 
Loyalist Spain, we dare to speak for the still larger masses of Protestants 
who, hitherto complacent or confused, now stir and move to action, — thé 
action of letting Congress and the President know that tyranny must be 
stopped now, and stopped in the only place where it can be stopped, in 
Spain. 

Why Spain? 

Because Spain is the linchpin for the Italian end of the Rome-Berlin 
axis. Once fitted into its place the juggernaut will roll, and nothing can 
stop it from rolling to South America. Once in South America our encircle- 
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ment will be complete. The importance of Spain will be seen from the fact 
that the Fascist-Nazi Powers have spent two years and have taken terrible 
risks in hacking away the naked hands of the Spanish people which have 
until now kept that fatal linchpin from sliding into place. 

Forget for the moment their heroism. Forget that they die in our 
stead while we talk of “peace.” Think just now of the history of fascism 
and think of the many times it could have been stopped. Ask yourself why 
it has not been stopped. Remember that Hitler today edits every newspaper 
in Europe outside of a few labor papers in France and England. Remember 
that Hitler deposed Eden, not because Eden wasn’t helping him but because 
Eden wasn’t helping him enough. Hitler wanted Austria. Hitler wanted an 
“inside job” done in Czechoslovakia. Hitler wanted Munich. He needed 
Runciman and Halifax for these jobs. 

Ask yourselves how long it will be before we shall be asked to 
depose Ickes, to tone down our press? How long before we shall begin (at 
first unofficially) a little Jew-baiting? Already Henry Ford has received 
a Nazi decoration, obviously paving the way for one of those notorious 
alliances with big business against labor unions. 

Protestants, look into yourselves, face facts, face your own desires. 
Confess the sins which beset you, acquisitiveness, race-jealousy and hate. 
Look deeper into yourselves and find still deeper desires, your love of 
freedom, your trust in kindness, that indwelling influence of Christ which 
casts out acquisitiveness and race-jealousy and hate. 

Read William Gilroy’s statement in this issue about Fascism in 
Quebec, and realize that “it happens here,” that the Monster dares to show 
his face on this continent in that most horrible of all hybrids, of cross and 
swastika. Shall this infection spread? 

Remember that while Hitler has persecuted the Jews and begins in 
earnest to persecute the Roman Church, he has debauched the Protestants. 
Shall this story be repeated here in America, fertile enough soil for violence 
and prejudice? 

If not, then Protestants must act. We have generated idealism for 
decades. We must harness that idealism to an act, an incarnation, and that 
involves abrogation of personal or party prejudice. 

Try to think of your President independently of party or even of 
domestic policy. He has interpreted your feelings several times within the 
year. Tentatively he has given the lead towards stopping world anarchy. 
But have you, Protestant America, confirmed his interpretation? Have your 
telegrams poured into Washington asking that your Government lift the 
Embargo against Spain, cease helping the Aggressor, and begin helping the 
Victim of aggression? 

I fear we have thought these things beneath us. But the enemy 
has not thought such things beneath him. And the enemy deserves to win, 
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and we deserve to lose our liberties to that enemy, if we haven’t the 
simple sense to write to our President and to Congress asking them to lift 
the embargo immediately and give freedom a chance to fight. 
The world of tomorrow waits at the door of your decision today. 
There is yet time. .... 


Burxp Spot — Franco-CrusapDE Dancer To CHRISTIANITY 


Dorothy Day, the editor of The Catholic Worker, in common with 
so many devoted, high-souled people today seems to us to be suffering 
trom tne blind spot induced by a completely abstract and universal pacifism, 
a pacifism shared by such Protestant leaders as Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
a pacifism which is today building high the bonfire of war throughout 
the world. As Aurel Kolnai points out: 

“Tt is not true that ‘world capitalism’ as such engenders world 
fascism and makes it possible for the fascist powers to subjugate the 
earth; the truth is that pacifism has every claim to be recognized as an 
autonomist force in the service of this object.” 

In this connection may be quoted a statement in the January issue of 
The Catholic Worker from a column in support of the “Keep The Spanish 
Embargo Committee.” After urging its readers to write their congressmen 
in the sense of opposing any changes in neutrality laws which might help 
our sister republic to defend itself, The Catholic Worker says: 

“Loyalist sympathizers plead, and rightly so, that only the Loyalists 
are being hurt by this law for the Rebels can get their arms from Germany 
and Italy. We are not Rebel sympathizers but we cannot see the logic of 
this. Our neutrality laws were designed, not to help any side, but to help 
only our own citizens stay out of someone else’s affair. If the Loyalists 
are injured by our neutrality, that’s tough luck and we can’t see any one 
good reason why we should change it to suit either side in that conflict of 
ideological aberrations.” 

Strangely enough in the same issue of The Catholic Worker and 
on the very same page appears “that one good reason” which we will do 
no more than quote in this place: 

“An objective article just appeared in La Croix, from the pen of 
Father Merklen and in it we read, “The Hitler influence is gaining ground 
every day in the entourage around Generalissimo Franco. If the con- 
demations of racism by the Sovereign Pontiff are neglected, not so com- 
pletely passed over are the writings of Hitler, Rosenberg, Streicher. They 
have been translated into Spanish and widely circulated. M. Serrano Suner, 
brother-in-law of Franco, and Minister of the Interior, of the Francist 
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- government, does not hide his sympathies for German National Socialism, 
and the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo found it necessary to mention that 
for a true Catholic it is not sufficient for one to call himself a Spanish 
Catholic. He must be a Roman Catholic. 

“Between two false mysticisms, two unilateral and erroneous cor- 
ruptions of society and life we have nothing to choose. We are Catholics. 
| We have only to remain ourselves.’ 

“We appreciate better, now, the immense danger to which Chris- 
_ tianity is exposed by all those who wish to make a crusade of General 
| Rranco’s undertaking.” 


WE Hope It’s True 


It has been rumored that China will send an ambassador extra- 
_ ordinary to the U. S. in the person of a Chinese Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church... .. If this new Catholic venture into diplomacy is 
| materialized in Yu Pin, Bishop of Nanking, it is indeed a worthwhile 
| diplomatic gesture, for Yu Pin personifies the desire of the Chinese to be 
| rid of an abomination. 

Communism in China has been the scare crow of many otherwise 
| intelligent Americans who are sympathetic with Chinese action. If the 
Catholic Church, which seems on friendly terms with government, army 
| and citizenry, can help to eliminate this boogey man that keeps Americans 
| from whole-hearted support of the Chinese, it will have accomplished a 
| step forward in international relations. 


WHOSE FAULT IN SPAIN? 


By L. A. FERNSWORTH 


Bes UNTOLD chapter of Spanish 
history will throw light upon 
certain charges which have been 
made, mostly by way of after- 
thought, to justify the present rebel- 
lion against the government that 
was swept into power following the 
popular elections of February 16, 
1936. It will show how, a few hours 
after the Popular Front victory be- 
came known, two conspirators, one 
of them Francisco Franco and the 
other Gil Robles, the Catholic party’s 
caudillo (Spanish for leader), at- 
tempted to establish a dictatorship 
before the duly elected government 
could take office. 

To justify the rebellion it has for 
some time been charged — and 
charged mostly by way of after- 
thought, let me insist — that the 
Popular Front took office by fraud, 
that the victory was actually the 
other way around; that the rebellion 
was necessary to foil a conspiracy 
concocted by Moscow; that the rebel- 
lion was necessary because law 
broke down after the Popular Front 
government took office. 

If there was fraud, it was on the 
part of the conspirators who at- 
tempted to nullify the electoral vic- 


Toate 


tory which they themselves recog- — 


nized. If there was foreign con- 


spiracy, it came from quarters other — 


than Moscow. And if there was 
breakdown of law, it was because 
the Franco-Gil Robles intriguers did 
everything in their power to see 
that it did break down, — in other 
words, they did everything they 
could to incite disorder so that they 
might use the situation thus created 
as an argument to justify treason. 

The man who frustrated the first 
plot to set up a dictatorship in Spain 
was Don Manuel Portela Valladeres, 
Prime Minister at the time of the 
1936 elections. Gil Robles, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 18 and 19, tried to induce 
Valladeres to declare martial law 
and become dictator, promising him 
support of the army, headed by 
Franco, and of Catholic followers. 
I shall here tell briefly the story as 
Senor Portela told it to me. The 
facts are further elaborated in a 
statement signed by him which I 
hold. 

“On the night of February 16, 
(1936),” Senor Portela told me, 
“T decided to retire to my home after 
it was evident that the Popular 
Front had won the elections by big 
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majorities. At four o'clock in the 
morning of the next day, Monday, 
there came to my house a certain 
Josep Pla, who was the Madrid 
correspondent of La Veu de Cata- 
lunya at Barcelona. 

“Pla said I was wanted at my 


| office in the Home Ministry, of 
ans did 


which I held the portfolio. Gil 
Robles was waiting for me there, 
and on seeing ‘me he immediately 
exclaimed: “The Popular Front has 


| won the elections. I have come to 
| ask that you assume the dictatorship. 
| You will have our support. Make 
efit | 


me a minister or your stenographer 
or whatever you like. But it is 
necessary that I be close to you.’ 

“I told him that this could not be, 
but that the will of the people must 
prevail. I flatly refused to fall in 
with his plans. He left me in ill 
humor. 

“In the meantime a decree for the 
proclamation of a state of war had 
been proposed and accepted in the 
council of ministers to be kept in 
should disorders follow 
the elections. President Alcala Za- 
mora had signed it and returned it 
to me saying that I might promul- 
gate it whenever I saw fit. It needed 
only my signature. In view of the 
plot which I now saw unfolding, 


readiness 


I decided not to sign it, for such 
action would havé handed the goy- 


ernment over to the military arm 
and have made the formation of 
the Popular Government impos- 
sible. . 

“At the same time President Al- 
cala Zamora was trying to persuade 
me to remain in office until the open- 
ing of the Cortes which, under the 
constitution, could be delayed for 
two months following elections. But 
I felt that the parties that had won 
the elections must take power im- 
mediately and assume all respon- 
sibility.” 

I asked Senor Portela whether he 
thought the President had any share 
in the plot brewed in that period. 

“I do not say so because I have 
no proof that he had,” he replied. 

“Seeing the alarming state of 
affairs,’ he said, continuing his 
story, “I decided to resign immedi- 
ately and hand the power over to 
the Popular Front. I refused all 
overtures that I continue in office 
at least until the run-off elections 
I was 
above all a Spaniard, and my duty 
was to see that the interests of Spain 
first be served. This, I felt, could 
best be done by handing the power 
over to those whom the people had 
elected and who could carry on in 
accordance with the popular will. 

“On February 19, three days after 
the elections, the cabinet met and, 


in the contested districts. 
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accepting my views, decided to re- 
sign. . . . The meeting ended at 
noon. On going from the Presi- 
dencia (his office as president of the 
Council), to my office as Home Sec- 
retary, I found Franco awaiting me 
there. 

“He said to me with great ur- 
gency: ‘Don’t resign. Accept the 
dictatorship and I pledge you that 
the whole army will support you.’ 
He presented what he considered 
strong reasons for my remaining in 
office, but I was adamant. Immedi- 
ately thereafter I resigned and the 
government headed by Senor Azana 
was formed in two hours. 

“The attitude of Franco and Gil 
Robles clearly indicated that they 
recognized the victory of the Pop- 
ular Front. Gil Robles himself ad- 
mitted it when he came to me that 
first time and said: “The Popular 
Front has won the elections.’ It was 
further recognized by Gil Robles 
and the monarchists and all their fol- 
lowers when they presented them- 
selves to the Cortes, took part in 
its organization, accepted their mi- 
nority position in the parliamentary 
government, regularly attended its 
sessions and accepted its authority. 
They further accepted their allotted 
posts in the Permanent Deputation 
(which acts for the Cortes when that 
body is not in session), and met 
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with it up to the very eve of the | 


revolt. It was only as an after- 
thought that they invented the fan- 
tasy about falsified elections.” 

Those who followed the early 
events of the war may recall a letter 
supposedly written by Franco which 
was made public. In it the general 
warned the Popular Front’s minister 
of war that the army resented the 
the new restrictions imposed upon 
it by the government. This was 
another of the documents intended 
the innocent observer 
outside of Spain, but which could 
never fool a Spaniard. 

The truth is that the heads of the 
army felt affronted because the new 
government had ordered them to 
keep out of politics and attend 
strictly to their knitting. To the 
generals and officers of the army 
which up to the time of the Re- 
public had more generals than any 
other army in Europe, this was an 
insult to military dignity. At the 
very time that the letter was sup- 
posedly written Franco had been 
shipped to a command in The Ca- 
nary Islands, while General Goden 
had been shipped to Mallorca. They 
were already known as arch con- 


to deceive 


spirators and it was felt that by 
“exiling” them from the mainland 
they would be where they could do 
no harm. It was a sad mistake. Had 
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the Popular Front not been so toler- 
ant, and treated them as conspira- 
tors deserve to be treated, Spain’s 
present disaster might well have 
been averted. 

Another conspirator was General 
Sanjurjo, who, like the others, was 
able to use his place of exile —in 
this case Portugal, — as a vantage 
point from which to help along the 
plot. He had been leader of the 
military rebellion in Seville in 1932, 
which the Republic had been able to 
crush quickly. At that time the 
military leaders had entered into no 
understanding with Italy and Ger- 
many as they did later, and there 
were no foreign airplanes and war- 
ships to bolster up their cause. After 
the Seville revolt, Sanjurjo put on a 
disguise and attempted to flee into 
Portugal, but was apprehended on 
the way. The Supreme Court in 
Madrid sentenced him to death, but 
the Republican government mag- 
nanimously spared his life, later 
freeing him from prison by an 
amnesty decree. Relieved of his 
duties, he immediately went to 
Portugal where he hatched out the 
new plot which resulted in the 
present uprising. It was he who 
went to Germany at the start of the 
rebellion — as was later revealed in 
the Alicente trial of the Fascist 
leader, young Jose Antonio Primo 
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de Rivera, son of the former dic- 
tator,—to confer with Hitler and 
others regarding aid for the revolt. 
Soon after that, German planes 
were on their way to Franco. In- 
deed, one of them, fully armed with 
machine guns and other war instru- 
ments, came down in Loyalist terri- 
tory by mistake. Berlin claimed that 
it was a commercial plane, but I 
have the personal testimony of a 
man who inspected the plane that 
it was equipped with machine guns. 

The Republic which spared San- 
jurjo has since had occasion to re- 
flect bitterly on its policy of leniency 
in dealing with convicted traitors. 
Justice, overtook San- 
jurjo in an unexpected way. He 
was killed as his plane crashed just 
after he had taken off in Portugal 
for Spain where he was to place 
himself at the head of the revolt. 
General Goden was slated to take 
his place, but was captured and exe- 
cuted by the Loyalist government. 
The third and remaining member of 
the triumvirate, 


however, 


General Franco, 
announced himself the head of the 
Rebel movement. 

The Republican and other Leftist 
parties have been accused of falsify- 
ing the returns of the 1936 elections. 
The Rightists, however, controlled 
most of the provinces and cities 
through their civil governors and 
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mayors, who misused their authority 
to get votes in any possible way. 
The Leftists had no men in power 
in Spain. Indeed, many of their 
principal leaders were in prisons, 
placed there by Rightists; and they 
did not emerge until after the 
Popular Front victory. 

The official returns of the election, 
as they appear in the journals of par- 
liament, and are recognized by all 
parties, were as follows: 

Parties of the Left and Basque 
Nationalists (who made common 
cause with the Left): 4,838,449; 
parties of the Center, led by Senor 
Portela, who refused to make 
common cause with the parties of 
the Right, and who leaned toward 
liberalism: 449,320; parties of the 
Right: 3,996,931. 

But in Spain mere statistics do not 
tell the real story. What the Span- 
iard asks is: “How did the large 
cities vote?” That tells the tale 
because the urban vote expresses 
untrammeled mass opinion and the 
city count, because it is carefully 
watched, is usually fair. In all the 
large Spain — Madrid, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Bilbao, Malaga, 
Saragossa, etc, —the Popular Front 


cities of 


won overwhelmingly. 

But it is traditional in Spain that 
whoever holds the reins of govern- 
ment wins the elections in the towns 
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and villages. That fact explains why — 
in 1931 the monarchy abdicated so | 
promptly after the cities had voted 
against it, although the villages and 
towns supported it. 

Whoever would know more of 
the whole story of the election 
should examine the diary of sessions 
of the first days of the new parlia- 
ment. In spite of shocking proofs 
of election corruption engineered by 
the Rightists, the Leftist majority 
of the parliament tolerantly allowed 
the election to stand in all but two 
provinces. Thus the Popular Front, 
far from being in power illegally, 
had fewer deputies than it might 
have obtained by a revision. And 
it received fewer votes in the official 
count than it might have obtained 
if the election had been honestly 
conducted by the Rightists. 

In spite of these facts, which are 
part of the open record, preposter- 
ous statements are frequently made 
by Franco apologists. Take one 
glaring example. An American 
writer recently stated: 

“Prime Minister Portela, by gang- 
ster methods, robbed the people of 
the liberty of expressing their will 
at the ballot box by wholesale sub- 
stitution of his own Leftist creatures 
for the provincial governors before 
elections. On the day of the election 
terrorized the 


gangs of radicals 


1939 
voters, especially in Catalonia... .” 

Portela was not a Leftist, but a 
moderate Rightist who was not in 
favor with the Left. The Rightists, 
moreover, accepted him as head of 
a government in which there were 
no Leftist members, just as they 
were prepared to offer him dictator- 
ship to prevent the Leftist accession 
to power. There were no Leftist 
governors anywhere to terrorize the 
voters. In Catalonia, and _particu- 
larly in Barcelona, the capital, where 
the Leftist sentiment was predomi- 
nant, the elections were as peaceful 
as a Sunday School picnic. 

On election day I visited numer- 
ous polling places in Barcelona, as 
well as in some outlying towns, and 
never saw a day more peaceful and 
tranquil. Nuns from their convents, 
their monasteries, 
priests from their churches voted in 
droves, lining up before the polling 
places with other citizens and: with- 
out a tremor of fear that they might 


monks from 


be molested. 

What I have already written in 
this article is its own commentary on 
the charge that the Popular Front 
took office illegally because the 
victors actually were the parties of 
the Right — monarchist, Catholic 
and Fascist. It also points to where 
the real plotting lay; and that plot- 
ting was certainly not from Moscow 
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which indeed offered no aid to the 
Loyalist Government until more 
than two months after Germany 
and Italy were already aiding the 
Rebels up to the hilt. In Spain the 
Communist Party was so insignif- 
cant that it could not have elected a 
single deputy of its own strength. 
The causes underlying the rebellion 
and the staunch counter-resistance 
went far deeper than the supposed 
confabulations of a party with no 
mass support. 

I shall refer only briefly to the 
third charge—that the rebellion 
was necessary because the Popular 
Front Government could not main- 
tain order. What actually happened 
was that disorder was systematically 
created by all the forces interested in 
bringing about the ruin of the 
Popular Front. Some weeks before 
the revolt, army officers in Barcelona 
attempted to assassinate a colonel 
who had refused to join in their 
conspiracy. The army collaborated 
with Monarchists, Falangists and 
others to bring about the reign of 


terror that would discredit the 
government. 
Certain foreign commentators 


have been blind to all these syste- 
matic acts of premeditated violence. 
They ignore the shooting of judges, 
deputies and others because they de- 
fend the Republic. But they make 


12 


much of the shooting of the Mon- 
archist deputy, Calvo Sotelo who, it 
has become apparent since, was to 
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arm and others sworn to uphold it 
engaged in violence. It had broken 


down, in their view, only when 


have been the leader of the rebellion 
on its civil and political side. 

The striking thing about the com- 
ments of Franco apologists is that 
in their eyes the shootings and kill- 


another group of men, the uni- 
formed police—-who because of 
their defense of the Republic were 
themselves the victims of violence 


: : y j en 
ings and other acts of violence on and who that very night had se 


behalf of 
crime. In their eyes the law had not 
broken down when the military 


one of their officers assassinated — 


“the cause” were not 


also took the law into their own 


hands. 


“ 


. . . Meanwhile, in Saragossa, there is one of the largest card 
indexes in the world, compiled from information secured from Govern- 
ment territory and statements taken from refugees in Franco’s Spain and 
from War prisoners. 


“That card index contains 1,500,000 names. Names of men and 
women still on ‘the other side’ who are suspected of ‘crimes’ against 
Insurgent Spain. The secret police are out gunning for the lot. When 
a town is occupied the first to enter it after Franco’s troops are police 
armed with details of everyone on the card index whose last known 
address was in that town. As many as can be found are rounded up and 
eventually face a court martial. . . 


“One million five hundred thousand names! A terrible indictment 
for any government or army to bring against its own countrymen. If 
only half these people can be traced if and when the Insurgents ‘mop up’ 
the rest of Spain, and assuming only half of those reached are guilty, 
that means another 375,000 Spaniards booked for prison or the grave. 


“If Franco is wise, he will remember that the shorter the execution 


list, the more peaceful the peace that will follow.” —Nessell Tiltman, Cor- 
respondent in Franco Spain, Daily Express, London, January 5, 1939. 
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PATENT BLASPHEMY 


By TOM DAVIN 


9 A SMALL group of a few 
thousands within the 21,000,000 
membership of the Catholic Church 
should elect to abandon their reli- 
gion and espouse the pagan war 
fetishism of Hitler and Mussolini is 
deplorable. They have, of course, 
the heretical behavior of the majority 
of Spanish bishops in supporting 
Franco’s rebellion as precedent, if 
they so wish to use it. But for these 
renegades to be taken as the true 
voice of Catholicism, as many non- 
Catholics seem to take them, is to 
slander the great Catholic public 
who, as devout believers in a reli- 
gion, really try to live in this modern 
world as their and 
culture dictates. 


It is this bedrock of American 
Catholics who believe in democracy, 
whose heart goes out to the people 
of Spain and who are right now 
undergoing the same attack by some 
of their renegade leaders that the 
Spanish Catholics underwent in the 
five years before Franco’s fascist- 
backed revolt. 

The greater part of the Spanish 
Catholic bishops, having abandoned 
Catholicism for the heresy of fas- 


conscience 


cism, openly support this illegal, un- 
holy attack upon the people and the 


state of Spain. Through anti-Catho- 
lic agents of fascism, these betrayers 
of their people have spread the no- 
tion that their murders should be 
considered a “Holy War.” 


This patent blasphemy has gained 
a considerable hold upon American 
Catholics, has fooled numbers of 
the hierarchy, 
wrought untold havoc with the 


American and 
consciences of otherwise devout be- 
lievers throughout the United States. 
More: it has made it possible for 
open agents of Hitler and Mussolini 
to wage their war on democracy 
behind the facade of the church of 
Rome. This suicidal trend, in the 
face of its victims in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, is astounding and 
only shows the cancer-like spread of 
fascism when introduced into even 
the most venerable of organizations. 


But while American Catholics, 
whose sympathies have been shown 
to be with their fellow democrats of 
Spain, still await a strong leader- 
ship in fighting the immorality of 
fascism, Catholics of other lands 
have seen clearly their duty. 

The formation, in France, of the 
“National Catholic Committee for 
Basque Aid and Help for Cata- 
lonian Children under the honorary 
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presidencies of Cardinal Verdier, 
Archbishop of Paris, and Monsignor 
Feltin, Archbishop of Bordeaux, and 
under the actual direction of Mon- 
signor Mathieu, Bishop of Aire and 
Dax, shows the health of Catholic 
charity under the Popular Front. 
The Pope himself has contributed to 
this charity with a handsome sum. 
The distribution of this aid in re- 
publican Spain will be handled by 
the “Catholic Committee for Civil 
Aid” in Barcelona, under the direc- 
tion of Sr. Ruiz Hebrard, president 
of the Catholic Youth of Catalonia. 
The millions of Catholics who re- 
mained loyal to their democratic 
government will thus see that they 
still profess a religion of charity for 
all. Similar Catholic committees exist 
in’ England, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and other countries 
where Catholic culture has not been 
undermined by the pagan prop- 
aganda of Herr Goebbels and the 
spokesmen of the traitor Franco. 


In America, where Catholics may 
number only one-sixth of the total 
population, but where they remain 
the most powerful political and 
financial national unit of the church, 
such charity for the loyal people of 
republican Spain, remains in non- 
sectarian or Protestant hands. Such 
pittances that the reluctant Catholics 
may give under clerical urging go 
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to Cardinal Goma, whose blessings 
are for Mohammedan Moors, fascist 
tanks, and Nazi planes alone. 

But anti-Catholicism has reached 
a new height within Catholic circles 
in this country with the psuedo- 
Catholic movement to keep our un- 
just embargo on republican Spain. 
To cover their motives, these agi- 
tators also shout for a similar em- 
bargo on Franco, if not for Hitler 
and Mussolini. Championing “‘isola- 
tion” and “non-intervention,” these 
fascist agents count on the Catholic 
people’s ignorance of the true state 
of affairs—that just such a principle 
enabled Cavour to gobble up, one by 
one, the Papal States into the King 
of Piedmont’s Italy. Such a principle 
was condemned in the syllabus of 
Pope Pius IX. Such a principle is 
condemned in the program of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. Such a principle would 
excuse Catholics from protesting 
when Mussolini bombs the Vatican. 
Such a principle is purely fascist. As 
the Catholic publication the Wan- 
derer summed it up in the Jan. 5, 
1939, issue: 


“When a state is gravely threat- 
ened either by internal or external 
enemies, it is the duty of other 
states to come to its assistance, if 
they can do so without serious dis- 
advantage. Similarly it may become 
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a duty in charity to go to the assist- 
ance of a party clearly and unjustly 
persecuted or severely abused, either 
through diplomatic negotiations or 
through military force if the party 
seeks such help and it can be given 
without causing even greater evils.” 

The Spanish republic does not ask 
for military force. It has sent home 
its volunteers from other lands. The 
fascists openly send their conscripted 
troops and war material to Spain to 
attack its recognized government. 
This is contrary to international law 
(ironically enough, a Spanish inven- 
tion) and Christian justice. No one 
but a fascist doubts that the Spanish 
people are gravely threatened by 
“internal and external enemies.” 
The Pope has blessed the Catholic 
committees for aid to the civil pop- 
ulation of Catalonia and for the 
miserable Basques driven from their 
country by the invading Italians and 
Germans. None but an anti-Catholic 
would attack the charity that goes 
forth to them from the free peoples 
of the world. 

So eminent a Catholic jurist as 
Dean Francis M. Shea of the Buffalo 
Law School states: “I would put my 
plea that the Spanish embargo be 
lifted on much narrower ground. I 
consider, as those who hold the 
political leadership of this country 
consider, that the security of civiliza- 
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tion depends upon restoration of 
international law and the sacred- 
ness of international commitment. 
The established rules of interna- 
tional law provide that a duly con- 
stituted government is entitled to 
free commerce with other friendly 
nations in arms and materials of 
war. A rebel force which has not 
been accorded belligerent rights is 
not entitled to such commerce. 
Under these principles loyalist Spain 
should be permitted to purchase 
munitions and materials of war in 
this country. Our markets should be 
closed to the rebels.” 


Today all free people, Catholics 
particularly, must write and urge 
that the embargo be lifted so that 
not only Spain but also Rome, the 
seat of Catholicism, may be freed 
from fascism. As Father James M. 
Gillis, editor of the Catholic World, 
points out in the current number, 
Mussolini has turned his people to 
“war-mongering and war-making, 
to tyranny and race prejudice, to 
cruelty and injustice at the nod and 
beck of a great bully.” Yet it is this 
war god who demands that Catho- 
lics of the world refrain from pro- 
test; whose propaganda department 
has replaced the corpus of Christian 
doctrine. 

Nothing but moral blindness or 
strange corruption can explain the 
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attitude of Catholics who reject the 
principles of international justice for 
the intrigues of the two great ene- 
mies of the church. The American 


March 


enemy of democracy. Out of this 
colossal confusion, there can come 
only ruin to the church. 

For, as Archbishop Ireland said, 


“The church must be with the peo- 
ple. I wish that more of our bishops 
realized that.” 

If you print this, perhaps some 
Catholics may see it and examine 
their consciences. The pro-fascists 
within the church have asked them 
to do everything (from heiling Hit- 
ler to slandering Jews to cheering 


the bombing of babies) except that. 


Catholic people look with the eyes 
of the Spanish Catholics and the 
Basques who see the blasphemously 
blessed planes and tanks of the 
foreigner spit death at them. They 
hear a cardinal of their church up- 
hold the Pope’s plea for the defense 
of democracy and then hear the 
same cardinal urge American Catho- 
lics to support Franco, the sworn 


“COURT OF WISDOME” 


Science (with philosophy, the science of sciences) deals always 
roughly with abstractions, never exactly with concretions, always roughly 
with the geometric lines of generalized statements, never exactly with the 
organic lines of poetic statement. Science tries ever to find how “classes” 
of things act “under specified circumstances,” never how this thing acts now 
in this actual and unpredictable circumstance. Even Theology, queen of 
sciences, dealing with God and the soul, gains never the skill to touch one 
individual soul. So the “Court of Wisdome” proposed by scientists recently 
at Richmond will have to consist of more than scientists pure and simple 
if it is to act indeed as a court of wisdom for mankind. For wisdom is 


compounded of science plus poetry. 
Ko 


FREEMASONRY DEATH WARRANT 


UNDER FRANCO 


Ces You have learned 
from the press that wherever 
the fascists have passed through, our 
Masonic brothers have been execu- 
ted, often times after having been 
subjected to great torture. In Gra- 
nada, Seville, Cordoba, Les Palmas, 
everywhere, for the sanguinary 
hordes of Mola, Queipo, Cabanellas 
and Franco, to be a Freemason 
means a death sentence. 

Why this hatred of fascism for 
Freemasonry? Because it represents 
in the realm of ideas the antithesis 
of fascism. Because without being a 
political party, a religion, nor a class 
association, Freemasonry has always 
been a formidable obstacle to all 
kinds of tyranny, a barrier against 
false fascist nationalism which, 
under the appearance of a lofty 
patriotism, only hides the base appe- 
tites of a heartless capitalism and the 
eagerness for domination of those 
who, in spite of claiming to be 
disciples of that Christ whom they 
set up as a symbol of the poor and 
the humble, want to maintain by 
force their domination over minds 
and monopolize all wealth, bolster- 
ing up their privileges in a ruthless 
and despotic militarism. 


Masonry considers Liperty as 
an essential condition of all civiliza- 


tion and the basis of human dignity. 


It combats the inequalities born of 
privilege and does not admit among 
men any other differences than those 
born of the virtues and merits de- 
veloped by each. That is why 
Eouatity is another of its mottos. 


It rejects war and violence as a 
means for the expansion of peoples 
and over the borders it opens its 
arms to all men of a free conscience 
and honest sentiments, without dis- 
tinction of race nor of religion. It 
not only preaches Fraternity but 
it practices it and makes it its 
basis, its raison d étre. 


This triple motto of Liserry, 
Eguatiry AND Fraternity which 
the French Revolution made _ its 
own, has always been the star 
which has guided its progress. An 
immense network which extends 
throughout the world, Freemasonry 
has worked to bring peoples to- 
gether, uniting all men in a single 
family; in order to defend the op- 
pressed and to unmask the op- 
pressors. This is why they have 
hated and persecuted it, that is 


By a Spanish Mason 
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why the champions of liberty have 
from _ its and 


title of 


emerged ranks, 
with the 


there were honored Washington, 


Freemason 


Franklin and Lafayette, the foun- 
ders of American liberty; Bolivar, 
the liberator of South America; 
Garibaldi, the creator of Italian 
unity. That is why, too, by the side 
of choice spirits like Mozart, Goethe 
and Victor Hugo there have figured 
in its ranks the most outstanding 
theoreticians of new social concep- 
tions. 


In these hours of trial, when the 
generous blood of many Freemasons 
washes the battle fronts; when the 
reactionary persecution against us 
reaches extremes of cruelty never 
before equalled, the Freemasonry 
oF Catatonia echoing the responsi- 
ble voice of the Spanis GRaND 
Orient, the supreme authority of 
Spanish Freemasonry, reaffirms once 
more, its unshakable faith in human 
progress and in the principles of 
liberty and justice and its decision to 
continue the age-old struggle on 


behalf of these sublime ideals. 


BARTENDERS SHOW THE WAY 


WW HEN THE bartenders Union of 
America held its annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, as reported 
in Zions Herald, a Negro delegate 
rose and protested the racial dis- 
crimination against Negro delegates 
at the headquarters hotel. Immedi- 
ately the business before that session 
was suspended. A resolution was 
introduced and adopted unanimous- 
ly. It called on all delegates to vacate 
the hotel within 24 hours unless the 
discrimination was promptly ended. 
The hotel manager was notified. 
Discrimination against Negro dele- 
gates promptly ceased. 

Church assemblies now are far 
more careful and insistent on race 


equality in their hotel arrangements. 
The Federal Council has just issued 
a special pamphlet, Guiding Princi- 
ples and Practical Procedures, for 
making hotel arrangements for in- 
terracial groups. It lived up to its 
own principles at Buffalo. Since del- 
egates from various races will likely 
attend the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention next June, it is important 
that the arrangements committee se- 
cure satisfactory guarantees from 
Los Angeles hotels. 

Liquor is liquor and bartenders 
bartenders. It behooves the 
Christian church not to allow them 
to be ahead of it in Christian 
idealism. 


are 


Editorial in Missions, February 1939 
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FATHER THORNING 


By JAY ALLEN 


U Is INTERESTING to note just who 
some of the gentlemen are who 
feel so strongly about the impor- 
tance of not raising the embargo 
and who, these many months, have 
been harrowing up Catholic feel- 
ings against the “red” Government 
of the Spanish Republic. 

Take Father Joseph F. Thorning, 
Oop Di borings Witt.) asmne 
likes the papers to style him. He is 
Professor of Sociology and Social 
History at Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Mad., of a 
pamphlet Why the Press Failed on 
Spain (International Catholic Truth 
Society) and by far the 
active Franco propagandist in the 
country. He has made several trips 
to Spain since the war began. His 
articles appear throughout the 
country in Catholic papers. His 
letters to the editors of newspapers 
are some of the most remarkable 
contributions to this curious field of 


author 


literary production that it has ever 
been my privilege to read. From his 
writings I have culled certain bits 
which describe their author more 
than I could ever attempt to do. 
From Why the Press Failed on 
Spain: 


Original 


most . 


“Regrettably, a large number of 
publishers and editors have allowed 
their antipathy for (or valid 
grievances against) Hitler and 
Mussolini to influence their judg- 
ment in the placing and spacing of 
news. It is no mere incident that the 
newspapers their 
bias, both editorially and journalisti- 
cally, have been the New York 
Times (publisher, Arthur Hayes 
Sulzberger), the Washington Post 
(publisher, Eugene F. Meyer,) the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (publisher, 
Joseph F. Pulitzer, Jr.) and the 
Philadelphia Record (publisher, J. 
David Stern)...” 

From the Brooklyn Tablet, corre- 
spondence from Vitoria, Spain, by 
Thorning and John V. Hinkel: 

“The Nationalist Government has 
likewise decreed that all State school 
teachers must be Catholics. . . Prin- 
ciples contrary to Christian truths 
(in Spanish Catholicism there is 
only one source of Truth) are not 
permitted to be taught, thus elimi- 
nating abuses which had grave 
during the previous re- 


conspicious by 


effects 
Timea 
In the Brooklyn Tablet of Decem- 


ber 3, Thorning and Hinkel enthusi- 


Article 
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astically relate how, under Franco 
“divorce has been abrogated; how 
all cemeteries have been restored 
to Catholic Control meaning that 
‘all atheists and unbaptized per- 
sons’ will have to be buried, as 
under the Monarchy, ‘outside the 
pale’ (no cemetery will be open to 
them); how the Jesuits who were 
dissolved (not expelled as Thorning 
says) have been restored; how the 
Republican laws making it un- 
necessary to register a child as 
‘illegitimate’ have been abrogated; 
how there has been restored to the 
Church property that was property 
before the State Church and thus of 
the Church-State, etc. (Incidentally, 
this article contains ten demonstr- 
able misstatements of fact).” 

From “The Freedom of the Press” 
in Light “the official magazine 
of the International Catholic Truth 
Society,” for September, 1938: 

“. . . the most lavishly subsidized 
groups in the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic are Communistic and Anarchistic 
elements.” 


In this article Thorning accuses 
the Benes Czechoslovakia of having 
abused freedom of the press by 
lying to its people by misrepresent- 
ing the intentions of Franco and 
England and by attacking Germany. 
In all this he sees “the first fruits of 
the Soviet alliance. . .” In a letter to 
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Mr. George Seldes, January 28, 1928, 
Father Thorning made the remark- 
able statement that “the day of the 
non-combatant has vanished. This 
is regrettable but it 1s a fact. . .)7 
Later, when taken to task for this 
in a protest re the bombings of 
Loyalist towns, signed by some 
sixty Protestant bishops, Thorning 
said that General Franco was “one 
of the highest types of Christian 
gentlemen, whose ultimate victory 
will have the highest effect on Chris- 
tianity and civilization.” 

He also accused the sixty-one 
Methodist and Protestant Episcopal 
Bishops who signed the bombing 
protests of allying themselves with 
“atheistic, anarchistic, communistic 
elements which in the United States 
and Spain, unanimously support the 
Barcelona government.” 

In answer to a letter from Seldes 
to the New York Evening Post, 
Thorning on August 5, 1938, made 
some remarkable statements, as fol- 
lows: 

“The latter (Mr. Seldes) misrep- 
resents the attitude of Pius XI when 
he claims that the Vatican ‘pro- 
tested’ any alleged Franco ‘outrages’ 
in Spain. 

“Any one who reads the text (not 
the newspaper headlines) of Papal 
documents knows that his Holiness 
entreated General Franco ‘to prose- 
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cute the war as humanely as pos- 
sible.’ 


“The Generalissimo in his reply 
declared ‘in the most filial manner’ 
that he had attacked ‘only military 
objectives.’ 

“Obviously the Holy See accepted 
this explanation as adequate, inas- 
much as shortly after this inter- 
change of correspondence his Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Gaetano Cicog- 
nani, was dispatched as Apostolic 


” 


Nuncio to Burgos. . . 


Thorning’s personal attacks on 
correspondents are of a violence un- 
precedented in the Church in this 
country, I like to think. In a letter 
to Congressman Teigan, dated 
March 1, he says about Lawrence 
Fernsworth, correspondent of the 
New York Times and of America, 
the Jesuit weekly until the outbreak 
of the war: 


‘7 


‘, . . I suppose that Fernsworth 
is a Catholic in the same sense that 
Judas is an apostle of Christ...” 

John Gunther is a liar. So is Jay 
Allen. Matthews is a “rabid red 
partisan.” Others are “left-wing, 
allied with atheistic, 
journalists to whom pink liberalism 
is the vogue.” (letter to Mr. Weir, 
March 5, 1938). 


From the letter to Congressman 
Teigan quoted above: 


uneducated 
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“P. S. - Yes, there is a relatively 
small group of Moors, who believe 
in God, as such citizens of Spain as 
the Negroes who fought for Democ- 
racy in Europe in 1917-19, fighting 
for Christianity in Spain in 1936-37. 
You, however, have given aid and 
comfort to Anarchists, Syndicalists 
and Communists, who make no 
secret of their militant atheism!” 

Father Thornings’s facts are often 
open to question. He plays fast and 
loose with quotations. In the Brook- 
lyn Tablet of December 24 he cites 
a famous passage from Jose Ortega 
Gasset (Espana Invertebrada) to 
show that philosopher’s low opinion 
of the Spanish Republic of 1931. 
The passage in question was writ- 
ten nine years before the Republic 
came into being. For a Ph. D. and 
a Litt. D. who poses as an authority 
on Spain this is a very serious blun- 
der, if blunder it is. 

At a Foreign Policy Association 
dinner in New York on the night of 
November 22, 1938, Father Thorn- 
ing was asked to justify some of his 
statements regarding the origins of 
the Spanish war. Reference was 
made to statements appearing in 
the official biographies of Franco, 
Mola, and others, published in Rebel 
Spain, that quite demolish Thorn- 
ing’s own claims. He had no answer 
to make to any such questions. 


The statements in parentheses are the author's. 


WHITE HOT WORDS 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
(aan Brrnanos, Catholic, con- 


servative, royalist, does not 
like the world he sees about him. 
Particularly he does not like a 
section which his prejudices might 
expect to find a paradise — beautiful 
and pitiful Majorca, where fascist 
groups under the leadership of an 
Italian general executed three thou- 
sand people in the first 
months of the Spanish civil war. 


seven. 


“Let me remind you,” he says as 
he tells of it, “that this tiny island 
can be crossed in two hours, from 
one end to the other. So that any 
inquisitive person with a car, if he 
took the trouble, could successfully 
wager that he would witness the 
blowing-out of fifteen wrong-think- 
ing brains per day. These are not 
unknown to his Lordship the Arch- 
bishop of Majorca.” 

He does not like dictators or liars 
or cowards. He does not like cruelty 
dictated from above and turning 
kindly people into beasts or victims. 
He does not like perversion of youth 
under the guise of patriotism — his 
own son was a member of the 
Phalanx until the killings sickened 
him — or the glorifying of brutality 
under the name of order. He does 


not like terrorism stalking about to 
“save Spain” and “save religion.” 
“Tt is a cruel thing,” he says, “when 
what you were born to love becomes 
degraded before your eyes.” 

He says the does not like these and 
many other manifestations of our 
times. He says so violently and 
vividly, in a book of 265 pages that 
is a fine and fiery piece of sustained 
invective. He makes no bones about 
what the state of the world is, or the 
effect of the Archbishop of Palma 
“fluttering his august hands” in a 
blessing over Italian machine-guns. 
He tells their Catholic Lordships of 
the Spanish hierarchy just what it is 
that they are letting themselves in 
for, and he minces no words. 

The book is not easy reading. It 
goes on and on with its high-pitched 
prose and its sustained indignation. 
People who like logic, who prefer 
orderly development, will grow res- 
tive under the gusto with which it 
hurls, and hurdles, contradictions. 
People who like facts will want to 
take some of the things he says out 
from under the way he says them 
and look at them in a quiet light. 
But there is no escaping the searing 
flame of his passionate outcry. And 


Review in Nation of “A Diary of My Times,” by 
Georges Bernanos (Macmillan, $2.50) 
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when it is all over, and you have 
turned out the light and gone to 
sleep, you will wake up the next 
day with a feeling of having passed 
through a healing furnace. For 
those of us who hate violence, and 
who are by that very hatred rendered 


incapable of the violent efforts neces- 
sary to stamp it out, there is a 
certain catharsis in his denuncia- 
tions. He says what we are obscurely 
restrained from saying, and we 


thank him for his white-hot words. 


MINORITY 
dbs Lawyers CoMMITTEE on A- 


merican Relations with Spain re- 
cently held a convention in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of clarifying 
the issues concerning the embargo 
against the Spanish Republic and to 
establish the illegality of this em- 
bargo. 

Speeches were delivered by Dr. 
David Efron, Professor of Latin 
American Culture at Sarah Law- 
rence College, and Francis M. Shea, 
a Catholic lawyer, and Dean of the 
Buffalo Law School. 

All of the distinguished speakers 
stressed the danger of a Franco 
victory to American institutions. 
The speeches by Dr. David Efron 
and Mr. Shea are particularly im- 
portant in this respect. A Franco 


victory would immeasurably  in- 
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crease Nazi prestige in South Amer- 
ica and Central America and thus 
constitute a real menace to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and to the interests 
of the United States. 

A brief has been issued by dis- 
tinguished American jurists, lawyers 
and educators, all testifying to the 
fact that the embargo against Spain 
is against the interests of the United 
States. 

A small organized minority is 
attempting to flood Washington 
with appeals to keep the embargo. 

It is imperative that all Ameri- 
cans, without respect to race of 
creed, who would preserve demo- 
cracy and their American institu- 
tions, write to their congressmen 
and Senators, and urge them to lift 
the embargo at once. 


Report of Lawyers Committee on American Relations with Spain. 


“FIFTH - COLUMN’ IST 


By KENNETH LESLIE 


ARGUMENT — Guido is the “Fifth-Column’’-ist whose this-way that-way 
“liberal” pen has for so long “charmingly obscured” the profit-monger 
from his victims and his own reality from himself that he is “suddenly 
astounded” to find his pen dip blood — the blood of Christ's working- 
class. Inés, his secretary who has watched him grow from a boy she could 
love to a man who betrayed that boy, avenges the boy upon the man he had 
grown into, and at the same time serves the people’s cause. With her “sharp 
and shining angel,” in her hand she follows Guido to the hills and kills him 
before he can betray information to the Fascist officer. 


High in the Guadarrama Hills a woman 
twists her way among the sculptured crags 
doubling the shadow of the man she follows. 


The castanets of death’s eccentric dance 
die with the dark that suddenly arrives. 


Her steps as sure as dream steps and her face 
chilled to a purpose colder than the wind, 
harder than the sand the wind uses 

to scoop the eyes out of these shrouded elders, 
she tracks him to the rendezvous, then shrinks 
away into a hollow while there sings 

deep in her nerve a song: 


ig aa 
jo iindualst rai belallice eae earepeniil 
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Who can say why 
Our sons must die? 
Who can say why? 
Some say for bread 
We give these dead .... 
Dust is their bread! 


She holds her breath. 
A little stream of treachery has run 
out of these hills, a stream her flying knife 
must dry up at its source .... she holds her breath, 
her back clings to the rock. 


A cigarette 
moves slowly through the dark in a red sign, 
the hakenkreuz. ... and there the countersign 
with quick impatience. So. No words. They meet. 


That Fascist is a babe, an innocent, 
a super in a play whose end would write 
his own deep shame, who struts his silly part 
ear cocked for the cued phrases in the script 
' that set him hailing Caesar with his spear. 
He loves the uniform and the brave noise 
and blushes at the stage director’s praise. 
He may learn other cues..... 


But this, this other, 
this scribbler Guido, gray face of defeat 
in pity’s war with pride where pride has won 
(and lost the only thing worth taking pride in). 
There in his face each sagging line lets down 
an age of human thirst, spurning the cup 
too utter simple for his editorial mind 
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to bother with (the common cup of justice 

any crew of stranded sailors drink, 

or that cup lifted long ago and filled 

brim full forever and forever spilled), 

wasting the Word which labours patiently 

to prove that pomps and splinter-runged ambitions 
melt in the wrinkle of a child’s small hand, 

that man may rise from beast but not by riding 
on beast’s back over that child’s dying cry: 
“Forgive them knowing not the thing they do!” 
He knows too well the thing he is to do. 

No gesture but betrays the searing acid 

cutting his mind in two. 


This was the man 
Inés had worked for, slaved for, made excuses for, 
had nursed, had fed, had loved in desperate hope 


that he would pry beneath his vanity 
at last and find himself, the man forgotten, 


whipped and betrayed, the man obliterated, 

his childhood and his youth cut off from him. 
Guido, good Bourbon, good Republican, 

composer of cleverly balanced articles 

(“we must admit... yet on the other hand... ”) 
pinning the bright wings poised for trembling flight 
down to the printed page with pins of doubt; 

(“our priceless heritage. . . the open mind... ”) 
so was his mind an open vacant space, 

his swivel chair a veering weather-vane, 

and so his column charmingly obscured 

the hard mouth pressed against the patient flesh. 
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He had so long backed slowly from his dream 
up rising ground heel-first against a hill, 

vexed that the city of his dream receded 

and blurred with distance as he gained the hill 
(its spires distance-blurred as he receded) 

and passed the crest, vexed with the dream he faced 
but backed away from, therefore now he cursed it 
(suddenly blotted as the lid of hill 

closed over it) now that it slipped from time, 

so nothing held him now from headlong flight 
down to the horror where his master waited 

to break man’s son upon another cross, 

a club-foot cross that stumbles on its heels, 
down to the desert where the rock and sand 
fruitlessly wedded by the whirling wind 

grind without intimacy limb deep to limb, 
where rocks are deep-holed heads. ... 


No growth, however slow, however secret, 
however skilled in hiding its dark crisis, 

but some sad day must say good-bye to leaves, 
must drop its fruit though it be doubtful fruit. 
So Guido veiled his vanity whose roots 
entwined among his nerves till suddenly 

he cried out like the lust-imprisoned pine 
pythoned by the smooth wisteria. 


For now the flesh tears as the flesh is drained, 

and now the sucking beast, his lord, goes mad, 

(the nerve and sinew for that vicious greed 

drawn from its victim, even as out of life 

is drawn the mental lust that limits life) 

now Guido must choose ... straight his pen dips blood! 
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And Guido looks at Guido in the mirror 
suddenly astounded there to see 

the line of “doubting” settle to the line 

the hawk-men love, the sneering whiplash line, 
the human face stepped down to the sub-human, 
the eye a bead, the sulky mouth a beak, | 
a hammer-bill with but one argument, 

the cruel peevish argument ad crucem.... 


acetal 


\ 


The argument he forwards here tonight. 


Inés is reminiscent as she nurses 

the angel of forgiveness in her hands; 

its sharp and shining kiss may draw him back 
a moment as he spreads upon the air, 

an instant so he may be whole again 

as when a child, as when an eager student 
shouldering his world, as when a lover 

flushed in the prismic light of all light caught 
in one bright girl. . . so, faithful still, she watches 
while in her breast one sings magnificat. 


You ask me why h 
Our sons must die. | 
This then is why: 


To stand up straight 
In the narrow gate, 
Once to stand straight. 


Is that all, then? 
Once to be men? 
That is all, then! 
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So with no strength but that poor song she watches 
the Judas spark move slowly to his lips, 

watches his mouth twitch to the indrawn breath, 
thanks God his eyes are shadowed where small pride 
spins in the tiny whirlpool of his speech, 

“You won't forget... . you'll make quite sure he knows 
the nature of my service and my name. . 

you won’t forget my name?” 


The youngster pondered, 
letting the poor dog hang mid-air a moment, 
teasing him with the shadow of a bone 
beyond his reach, then tossed ambiguous comfort, 
“You make no error... . Jet the Eaglet use you 
and you will be well used! 


Then keep this straight. ... 
the dispositions. . . . 


“Yes .... the dispositions? 
Mother of God, what are you waiting for? 


“Who knows, my friend, what he is waiting for?” 

The low voice of a woman from the rock. . . 

but which rock? Where? “Look in his throat, my lad, 
there find the news you seek, albeit censored; 

there find his bad faith drowning in his blood; 

there find his treacherous kiss returned by one 

who never kissed more tenderly than tonight!” 


“The damned rocks echo so. . . stand out! 
Your yoice 

is many voices. . . not that I would fear you 

though you should be a mob. ... 
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“The echo, boy, 
is in your mind, a sign you Aave a mind... 
so with a mind I give you harder things 
to do than die; for I shall send you back 


trying to scratch a thought out of your head. 

“The world’s to win for freedom, and though first 
a man must breathe before he may breathe freedom, 
yet even should he choose to choke in freedom 
still may he select hate to be his hangman 

that so his death may advertise his master. 


“Beauty is truth” was said and truly said, 

and truth is often fumbled for and found; 
praying with proper lights and music 

is easier than praying with this knife; 

and easy too to toss your thoughts like jackstones 
or idly pull the petals of your doubt. 

Go, tell this fable to your blind instructor 

who would bespeak the patience of the poor: 


“A rock-face in the Pyrenees. Five climbers. 
Five dizzy lives held by a fingernail. 

That moment on the trail when every eye 

must focus on the trail. One worse than fool 
leans back to glimpse the beauty far above. 

The balance breaks. And so, well roped together, 
down go the five like plummets. All for one 
who was a twofold enemy and traitor, 

betraying beauty and its living hosts. 


“Beauty was underfoot there in the rock.” 


nk Ilsa AREA 


CARNEY’S WHITEW ASH 
By JAY ALLEN 


Burgos, January 19: “... It is charged here, nevertheless, that ‘false 
propaganda’ spread by the Republican authorities among civilians in the 
recently conquered areas has influenced many non-combatants to flee 
through fear that their names were on an alleged list of 2,000,000 suspects 
to be prosecuted — or at least persecuted — by the Nationalists because 
of their supposed disaffection with the Franco regime. Your correspondent 
was told authoritatively that no such list exists. . . It is said that nobody has 
yet been arrested or persecuted in any way simply because of different 
political sympathies.” —New York Times. 


The “alleged” list of 2,000,000 suspects was first stated to exist by a 
person who presumably ought to know, namely, General Franco. In an 
interview with James I. Miller of the United Press at Insurgent Field Head- 


quarters, Ebro Front, November 7, 1938, General Franco said: “We have 
more than two million persons card-indexed with proofs on their crimes and 
names of the witnesses. . . There will be no mediation because criminals and 
their victims cannot live together.” (This interview appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram and the New York Post on November 7, in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, November 8; the excerpt quoted above appeared in 
the New York Times in the column “Topics of the Times” on November 9. 
The same statement was carried by Le Temps of Paris on November 9 as a 
statement made by General Franco to the correspondent of the Messagero.) 

Mr. Carney is apparently so anxious to whitewash General Franco 
that he overreaches himself to the point of denying the Generalissimo’s own 
words, even at the risk of giving the lie to Mr. Miller (not to mention his 
colleague of the Messagero.) 


BARTH HONOURED 

All of Karl Barth’s writings have been officially banned throughout 
Germany as a result of his alleged hostility to the Third Reich manifested 
in the letter printed in our January issue under the title “A Sad Document.” 


FAITH AND SCIENCE 


By C. J. CADOUX 


if ORTHODOXY is simply the posses- 
sion of the relevant truth, what 
is the way to it? That, of course, is 
the question on which opinions so 
widely diverge. I suggest that the 
right answer is to be found by 
drawing an analogy from our pro- 
cedure for the attainment of truth in 
another field, one in which we all 
agree that we do in great measure 
obtain it —I mean, natural science. 
In that field we know what it is to 
enlarge our understanding of reality: 
Why should not our experience 
there teach us how we may do the 
same in the field of theology? 
Many will answer at once, “Be- 
cause the two fields are radically 
different. In science, man acquires 
truth by the unaided exercise of his 
reason, in the Christian 
religion he has to deal with realities 
which, though not 
reason, his unaided reason could 


whereas 
contrary to 


never reach, but which are given to 
him through Divine revelation and 
are appropriated in the first place, 
not by his reason, but by his faith.” 
That is the ground on which good 
men, from the days of Thomas 
Aquinas to those of Emil Brunner, 
have denied the analogy between 


theology and natural science, so far 
as concerns the method by which 
man reached truth. I wish however 
to challenge the distinction so 
grounded as fallacious. 

It is not the case that the truths 
of natural science are attained by 
man’s unaided reason, without the 
bestowal of revelation on God’s part 
or the exercise of faith on man’s. 
God’s revelation here consists in 
part in the creation of the natural 
world, and His presentation of it 
to man as a field for his reverent 
investigation. Man’s unaided reason 
(which is really a mere abstraction) 
would learn no astronomy or botany, 
had not God revealed to him the 
stars and the flowers. God’s revela- 
tion is also seen in the mental 
equipment He has conferred on 
man, and in the natural kinship of 
man’s mind with the truth of things. 
And man appropriates this divine 
revelation, not by reasoning, but by 
faith. The great axioms on which all 
science rests—the uniformity of 
nature, the self-consistency of truth, 
the reliability of the senses and of 
the laws of reasoning—are not 
things that have first to be “proved” 
before we can use them; they are 
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taken for granted, perhaps uncon- 
ciously presupposed, in any case 
accepted on faith. Hence whenever 
science makes a discovery, it may be 
quite truly and soberly described as 
a revelation from God. 

Conversely, it is not the case that 
religious doctrines (as distinct from 
that selfcommitment to God 
through Christ which is the basis of 
the Christian life) are imparted to 
man by God through a revelation 
which does not involve active scruti- 
ny on the part of human reason, and 
which them off 


from all likeness to scientific dis- 


therefore fences 


coveries. As in science, so in reli- 
gion, one starts with an act of faith, 
and then proceeds by the use of the 
reason to build doctrine upon it. 
Belief in God is not based at bottom 
on a process of reasoning. You may 
indeed speak of “proving” the ex- 
istence of God, if by “proof” you 
mean either (a) an inductive argu- 
ment (such as that based upon the 
in Nature), 
which, though useful, can never be 


presence of design 
logically quite cogent, or (b) a 
posterior verification of an assump- 
tion made to start with. But you can- 
not give a really demonstrative (i. e. 
deductive or syllogistic) proof of 
God’s simple 
reason that there are no premises 


existence, for the 


big enough from which to infer 


the existence of the “Lord of all 
Belief in God consists 
really of an axiomatic or intuitive 


being.” 


act of trust which it is natural for 
man, as a moral and spiritual being, 
to make, just as it is natural for him, 
as a mathematical being, to believe 
that things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another. 
In other words, belief in God de- 
pends at bottom not on argument 
but on spiritual experience — ex- 
perience which we are no more en- 
titled to treat as illusory than we 
are to regard as illusory our sense- 
experience. We may rightly apply 
the word “revelation” to the 
bestowal of such spiritual experi- 
ence, as also to the urge and the 
capacity to think out its signifi- 
cance. But the actual doctrines to 
which leads are 
properly the work of reason. We 


our thinking 
may describe them as “revealed” if 
we wish, but only if by doing so we 
do not intend to contrast them with 
the true findings of reason in 
scientific research, as if these latter 
were not in any sense revealed. 
Catholics, for instance, claim that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a 
revealed truth, not an achievement 
of human reason. But whatever we 
may think of the revelational charac- 
ter of the experiences out of which 
the doctrine of the Trinity grew, 
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nothing is plainer than that the 
doctrine itself was the fruit of a 
long-drawn-out process of reflection 
and argument, as the history of 
Christian doctrine in the first four 
centuries A. D. plainly shows. The 
plea that it was not so is surely 
if the word 
is to be used for a 


perverse. Moreover, 
“revelation” 
humanly-produced doctrine or docu- 
ment, as distinct from the facts and 
experiences which evoke the indi- 
vidual’s inward trust in God, then 
a revelation is a thing the genuine- 


ness of which has to be tested in 
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order that it may be known whether 
it is (as true) really worthy of that 
name. That is a test which only the 
human heart and mind can apply. 

I submit therefore that the custo- 
mary distinction drawn between reli- 
gious knowledge as based on reve- 
lation and scientific knowledge as 
based on reason proves on examina- 
tion to be illusory, so far as concerns, 
not the nature of the things known, 
but the epistemology involved. 
Revelation and faith are present in 
science as well as in theology: reason 
is present in theology as well as in 
science. 


BEHAVIORISM 


Rats in a maze are Watson’s data. 


That’s 


Why Watson in a maze observing rats 
Strikes me as mildly comic. Not that he 
Confesses to bewilderment like me, 


Though we are trapped in the same Mystery! 

No, Watson solves all mysteries with ease, 

And in the face of God’s infinities 

Finds Life — a reflex sniffing ’round for cheese. 

To which there is but one reply, and that’s RATS. 


—quoted by Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 


PEAGE AND THE LIBERAL ILLUSION 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
ope CAPITULATION of Munich 


was obviously caused in part by 
the fact that the oligarchy which 
holds the strategic positions in our 
capitalistic democracies does not 
really intend to protect democracy 
against fascism if such a defense 
would lead to the destruction of 
fascism and a consequent social revo- 
lution. On the other hand, the tory 
oligarchs, for whom Chamberlain, 
Daladier, the 
typical spokesmen, could not have 
succeeded in an essentially treason- 
able policy if a healthy spirit of 
opposition to their program had 
not been enervated among the gen- 


and Bonnet were 


eral populace by political and moral 
confusion. These confusions, which 
are, broadly speaking, liberal con- 
fusions, have their source in the 
basic cultural presuppositions under- 
lying democratic life. The crisis 
of Munich therefore raises the ques- 
tion whether democracy as a politi- 
cal technique has an adequate cul- 
tural foundation for meeting the 
challenge of fascism. 

The cultural foundation of fas- 
cism is Nietzchean romanticism, 
with its glorification of force and 
vitality as self-justifying, combined 


with primitive romanticism, with its 
tribal 
particularism for liberal universal- 


substitution of racial and 


ism. The cultural foundation of 
Western democracy is eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century liberalism. 
This liberalism rests upon rationalis- 
tic optimism. It believes that it is 
comparatively easy to “substitute 
reason for force” and that mankind 
is embarked on a progressive devel- 
opment which will substitute “free 
cooperative inquiry” for political 
partisanship and social conflict. It 
regards the peculiar ambitions and 
desires of races and nations as ir- 
rationalities which must gradually 
yield to universal values, generally 
recognized and established by rea- 
son, that is, by some kind of discar- 
nate reason of pure objectivity. 
Democracy, in other words, rests 
upon a faith in the essential good- 
ness of man and the possibility of 
completely rational behavior. Is it 
possible to meet the challenge of a 
civilization which glorifies force if 
the relation of force to reason in 
political action is understood no 
better than liberalism understands 
it? Is it possible to maintain any 
degree of universalism against tribal 
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fanaticism and particularism if the 
relation of the organic unities of 
race and nation to a civilization 
which transcends them is not com- 
prehended in more dialectrical terms 
than it is by liberalism? Is it pos- 
sible to resist a civilization organ- 
ized for war if the forces which 
seek to guide mankind to a pacific 
way of life do not understand that 
political tension and friction between 
contending political wills are nor- 
mal, or at least inevitable, charac- 
teristics of national and international 
life? Is liberalism, in short, not too 
simple a creed to suit the complex- 
ities of our tragic era? 

It would be sad indeed if demo- 
cracy in political life were to suc- 
comb to fascism because the liberal- 
ism which supports it creates con- 
fusion in critical hours. For demo- 
cracy in politics is a perennial neces- 
sity; and liberalism may prove to be 
no more than a passing middle- 
class illusion in a brief period of 
expanding capitalism. Democracy 
is a perennial necessity because jus- 
tice will always require that the 
power of government be checked as 
democracy checks it; and because 
peace requires that social conflict 
be arbitrated by the non-violent 
technique of the democratic process. 
Democracy as a political system is 
important precisely because liberal- 
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ism as a culture is not based on 
truth, that is, because its interpre- 
tation of human nature is fallacious 
and too optimistic. Power must 


be held 


straints because irresponsible power 


under democratic  re- 
is always dangerous. It is dangerous 
because a dominant oligarchy always 
pretends a false identity between 
its interests and the general welfare. 
Methods of arbitrating conflicting 
social interests must be found pre- 
cisely because various social groups 
cannot be expected to have perfect, 
rational conformity of interests. A 
non-violent expression of the claims 
and counter-claims of politics is 
important precisely because political 
arguments are never merely rational 
arguments. The threat of force 
against recalcitrant minorities is 
always implied in them. If this is 
not understood, the liberal is in 
danger of betraying the essentials 


of a democratic civilization for the 


sake of loyalty to democratic prin- 
ciples, that is, for the principle of 
arbitration with the foe. If the foe 
happens to represent a civilization 
which incarnates war as the ulti- 
mate good, the liberal may sacrifice 
the institutions of peace for the 
sake of a peaceful settlement with 
a foe who intends to destroy them. 
Thus peace is lost for peace’s sake, 


because it is not understood that 


i 
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there are moments in history when 
the covert threat of force which 
underlies all political contention 
must be brought into the open. If it 
is brought into the open by a foe 
who may be weaker than you but 
who glories in the threat and pre- 
tends to desire overt conflict, he 
will have the advantage of you 
despite your greater strength. If 
you have given publicity to your 
moral scruples and your political 
confusion, he will have the greater 
advantage. He will make impossible 
because he that 
you have been foolish enough to 
draw an absolute moral distinction 
between the threat of force which 
underlies all political conflict and 
the overt use of force into which it 
will occasionally develop. 


demands knows 


It is necessary to repeat that we 
do not accuse Chamberlain and 
Daladier of having worked unde: 
the disadvantages of such scruples 
But it is apparent that they could 
be celebrated as apostles of peace 
and of the “Christian method” only 
because such confusion — existed. 
Throughout the crisis the London 
Times, for instance, accepted the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
with equanimity. Indeed, it sug- 
gested the idea of such a settlement 
at a time when the governments 


were not ready for it. But it insisted 
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that Hitler would have to enter 
Czechoslovakia in’ a gentlemanly 
and decent fashion. “To the nations 
of the free Western tradition,” it 
declared, “no solution is tolerable 
except the way of reason.” By this 
it meant nothing but a demand that 
the victor hide the nakedness of his 
sword as he brandished it over the 
vanquished. Hitler must enter the 
prostrate democracy according to a 
time table. Political realities, such 
as the shift of power which would 
result from the dismemberment of 
the unhappy nation, were obscured. 
The Times called for a “judgment 
upon the plain merits and demerits 
of the German demands” and in- 
sisted that this judgment, to be 
exclude 
“speculative opinions whether Herr 
Hitler can be made to yield with- 
out fighting and whether his re- 


“utterly realistic,” must 


gime can face the strain of a war.” 
The Times, in other words, be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe for 
the sake of its moralistic readers, 
that there is a transcendent per- 
spective in politics, fortunately lo- 
cated in Britain, where the “plain 
merits and demerits” of the case 
could be judged; and it also pre- 
tended to believe that the assessment 
of German strength and weakness 
which occupied every chancellery 
of Europe was an irrelevance. The 
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Times hailed the peace of Munich 
as a triumph of “reason over force.” 
It grudgingly recognized that this 
political argument was not an exer- 
cise in pure persuasion. “The gath- 
ering urgency of persuasion,” it 
admitted, “was reinforced with un- 
mistakable proofs of resolution 
for defense; but fearful lest this 
admission of the horrors of politics 
might spoil the picture of trium- 
phant reason, it hastened to add, 
“These things were not a threat, 
nor is it supposed that the German 
Chancellor would yield to threats; 
but there is no doubt that the evi- 
dence that Mr. Chamberlain offered 
concession from strength and not 
from weakness won him respect 
that might not otherwise have been 
accorded.” 

It would be unfair to regard the 
Times as a typical spokesman of 
the liberal creed. Its blandness is 
too perfect to be honest; and its 
function as voice of the British aris- 
tocracy suggests that it was con- 
sciously hiding the political real- 
ities of Munich rather than uncon- 
sciously obscuring them. But the 
letters which poured into its corres- 
pondence columns prove that among 
its readers were many who hon- 
estly believed that Munich repre- 
sented a triumph of the methods 
of peace, of democracy, of civiliza- 
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tion over the threat of war. Mean- 
while Czechoslovakia lay prostrate 
under the heel of the conqueror, 
and a few days after Munich, Hitler 
spoke at Saarbrticken and thumbed 
his nose at the democracies, who 
were supposed to have won his 
respect because they made con- 
cessions from strength and not from 
weakness. 

The liberal culture which is un- 
able to assess the relation of force 
to reason, to understand the coer- 
cive element in all political life, and 
to appreciate the “ideological” taint 
in all human reason when the inter- 
ests of the reasoner are involved 
is compounded of the characteris- 
tic prejudices of academics and 
business men. In this compound is 
usually an admixture of denatured 
Christian perfectionism. This reli- 
gious perfectionism has reduced 
Christian pacifism, which in its 
pure form knows martyrdom to be 
its end, to a counsel of prudence. It 
promises that the way of non-vio- 
lence will in the long run gain a 
more certain victory over your foe 
than the way of violence. But it is 
indefinite about the length of the 
run. This kind of Christianity 
prompted the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to hail the victory of Hitler 
in Austria because it was “blood- 
less.” 
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To the culture of liberalism eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century aca- 
demics— and many belated col- 
leagues in the twentieth century — 
contributed the idea of an increas- 
ingly discarnate rationality which 
would finally rise above the welter 
of human conflict and decide all 
contentious issues according to the 
“plain merits and demerits” of the 
case. The business men contributed 
to the illusions of liberalism for 
two reasons. For one thing they 
were the first oligarchs who held 
their dominant position in society 
by the exercise of covert, or eco- 
nomic, rather than overt, or military, 
Bertrand Russell has 
recently observed, economic power 


power. As 


does not kill but merely starves to 
death. Thus it meets the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s test of bloodlessness. 
Secondly, in the last two hundred 
years the wealth of the industrial 
nations increased and their political 
influence expanded so greatly that 
the realities of social conflict were 
obscured until the decay and con- 
traction of this latter day set in. 
For the same reason the illusions 
of liberalism are more stubborn in 
America than in any other country, 
with the possible exception of Bri- 
tain. The wealth of this nation and 
its geographic isolation have con- 
tributed to illusion which prompt 
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our statesmen to lecture Europe on 
the advantages of “reason over 
force” while building a larger navy. 

There are those who insist that 
Marxism has added to the confusion 
created by liberalism and who even 
believe that Marxist parties helped 
to enervate the resolution of the 
democratic nations in their recent 
hour of trial. This charge must be 
refuted, at least in part. The inade- 
quacy of a man like Léon Blum in 
the crisis obviously stems from his 
than from his 
Marxism. Marxism has in fact been 


liberalism rather 
denatured to a considerable degree 
by liberalism in all Western demo- 
cratic nations. The fact is that Marx- 
ism, in its pure form, has been the 
most potent critic of liberal illusions. 
Who understands the pretensions of 
“rational objectivity” in social con- 
flict better than a real Marxist? Or 
for that matter the invalidity of an 
distinction between the 
covert and the overt use of force? 
Yet it must be admitted that the 
provisional realism of the Marxists 


absolute 


may quickly result in new illusions 
and confusions. Since capitalism is 
regarded as the root of all injus- 
tice — rather than as what it is in 
fact, the most potent source of eco- 
nomic injustice in contemporary 
society —the Communist Marxist 
inclines to regard Russian diplom- 
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acy as, by definition, a force of 
pure disinterestedness in interna- 
tional affairs and to dismiss charges 
of political injustice in Russia with 
incredulity. The Socialist Marxist, 
on the other hand, seeking to take 
the position of uncompromising 
opposition to capitalism vacated by 
the Communist opportunists, in- 
sists that since all evil comes, by 
definition, from capitalism, it is an 
error to make any distinction be- 
tween British imperialism and Ger- 
man fascism. Thus he makes com- 
mon cause with the liberal who will 
not defend democracy because it 
would cease to be democracy if he 
defended it. The Socialist will not 
defend democracy because it is not 
pure democracy but is corrupted 
with capitalistic injustice. 

If to the liberal illusions of the 
middle classes and the simplicity of 
Marxist judgments we add the dis- 
honesties of the capitalistic oligarchs 
who prefer fascism to an extension 
of democracy, we have a cultural 
situation which, if not corrected, is 
bound to lead to the complete tri- 
umph of fascism. It is certainly the 
principal explanation for the fateful 
inability of democratic civilization 
to resist fascist aggression up to the 
present time. 

Nietzchean morality perversely 
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transposes all values and raises the 
disease of social life, conflict, to the 
eminence of the criterion of all 
values. If it is to be defeated, the 
civilization which defeats it must 
be informed by a culture which 
understands that though disease is 
not normal, its perils are constant, 
and that some of the best medicines 
are poisons taken in moderation. 
A liberal culture does not under- 
stand man in the unity of his body 
and soul, in the urgency of his 
physical needs, in the interestedness 
of all rational processes when they 
are concerned with his vital wants. 
It does not understand, therefore, 
the necessity of coercion for the 
sake of securing social cooperation 
and the necessity of resistance to 
power for the sake of securing jus- 
tice. It habitually hides its covert 
brutalities from its own conscience 
and sickens at the thought of pro- 
tecting what is still valuable and 
genuine in its culture from the 
overt brutalities of a resolute foe. 

It may be that democracy is too 
intimately bound up with these 
liberal prejudices to survive their 
destruction. This is a pity. For if 
democracy dies it must be born 
again. There is no way to justice 
without it. 


FASCIST QUEBEC 


By WILLIAM E. GILROY 
NV WE may very distinctly 
regard as the tragedy of Mu- 
nich—from whatever standpoint one 
views what ‘happened there — is not 
by any means confined to Munich. 
There are signs of a serious break- 
down of morale and evidences of a 
serious menace to principles of 
democracy and liberty that only 
yesterday all intelligent men, both 
liberal and conservative, were wont 
to take for granted. In the New 
Masses for November 1, Robert For- 
sythe makes the following statement 
with regard to one of the best 
known present-day British novelists: 
“Phyllis Bottome arrived on these 
shores the other day with the charge 
that freedom had left England. She 
had written a pamphlet entitled 
J’ Accuse and had been unable to 
find a publisher for it. When she 
attempted to have it distributed at 
her own expense, she couldn’t find a 
printer who would put it into type.” 
The liberal Englishman has 
usually manifested an intense zeal 
for free speech, and British publish- 
ers and printers have been so ready 
to give type to every form of expres- 
sion that this experience of Phyllis 
Bottome incredible 


would seem 


were not one prepared to recognize 
the depth to which reaction can go 
and, in some quarters at least, seems 
to be going. 

Nor is this all. In the same issue 
of that paper, a correspondent 
writes from Montreal over his own 
name to tell how his home was 
visited by Provincial special officers 
who, after ransacking his collection 
of books, magazines, etc., carried 
away his complete library “except 
for about two dozen innocent, un- 
interesting novels.’ Among the 
books that the police confiscated 
Hicks*) “Tnlake 
America, and the same writer’s bio- 
graphy of John Reed; Walter Du- 
ranty’s I Write As I Please, and 
One Life One Kopeck; Agnes 
Smedley’s China Fights Back; the 
Webbs’ Soviet Communism; Ralph 
Bates’ Lean Men and Olive Field; 
Mike Gold’s Jews Without Money; 
French, 


writers. 


were: Granville 


and various novels by 


Russian, and American 
Many periodicals, including the 
New Masses and the Nation, were 
also confiscated. 

All this was done under the so- 


called “Padlock Law” of Quebec, 
which is supposed to combat Com- 


_ From an editorial in the Congregational ApvaNnce. 
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munism but which, since no defini- 
tion of Communism is given, can 
be used to inflict the most flagrant 
outrages upon any person of liberal 
views. Among the books which 
were also taken from this man’s 
library was the book on the war in 
Spain by the Duchess of Athol, who 
has taken from personal knowledge 
a strongly pro-Loyalist position, but 
who, as a former Conservative 
member of the British House of 
Commons, can hardly be considered 
a dangerous radical. It is amazing 
to us that, while the voices of many 
American Roman Catholics have 
been raised in defense of the Loyal- 
ist government in Spain, so far as 
We are aware no prominent Roman 
Catholic in this country has said a 


word concerning the suppression of 
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civil liberty in the Province of 
Quebec. Yet this is what is happen- 
ing at the very borders of the United 
States. It is true, of course, that one 
can point to similar suppressive 
measures and actions in our own 
country; and Massachusetts, tradi- 
tional home of liberty has seen con- 
siderable of ignorant and ignoble 
redbaiting. But such things do not 
happen here without constant and 
intense protest in the name of re- 
ligion and of the American constitu- 
tion. One would view these things 
with less alarm if one could see them 
happening without the support of 
prominent figures in church and 
state who could very quickly stop 
them if they had in reality the love 
of truth and right they profess. 


Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels there! 
Down in the dim woods the diamond delves! the elves’-eyes! 
The grey lawns cold where gold, where quickgold lies! 
Wind-beat whitebeam! airy abeles set on a flare! 
Flake-doves sent floating forth at a farmyard scare! — 
Ah well! it is all a purchase, all is a prize. 
Buy then! bid then! — What? — Prayer, patience, alms, vows. 
Look, look: a May-mess, like on orchard boughs! 
Look! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow sallows! 
These are indeed the barn; withindoors house 
The shocks. This piece-bright paling shuts the spouse 
Christ home, Christ and his mother and all his hallows. 


—Gerard Manley Hopkins 
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THEO NITED FRONT 


By VIDA SCUDDER 


We is the right Christian 
attitude toward a_ united 
front? This problem may concern 
itself with the Church as a whole, 
with Christian groups, or with indi- 
viduals. 

Our subject is the propriety of 
alliance between Christian groups 
and various secular bodies which 
include non-Christian or even anti- 
Christian members. The connec- 
tion so recently under attack be- 
tween CLID (Church League for 
Industrial and the 
American League for Peace and 


Democracy) 


Democracy, for instance. It is not 
official, but secretaries of the first 
have served as officers of the second, 
with full consent of their council. 
As Mr. Spofford has pointed out, 
the American League is not a 
Communist organization, nor is it 
controlled by Communists, if one 
may judge from the number of 
Christian ministers not of our fold 
connected with it. But the initiative 
may have come from Communists, 
as in other instances of the united 
front, and there are doubtless Com- 
munists in it. Can Churchmen 
wisely cooperate with such a body? 
Here again distinctions are in order. 


The general principle of cooperation 
is one thing, the policy of this or 
that body is another. Many CLID 
people, of whom I am one, cannot 
belong to that American League 
because we repudiate the principle 
of collective security to which it is 
committed. But this fact is irrelevant 
to the deeper question; can Chris- 
tians collaborate in immediate 
action with groups including ene- 
mies of their faith? Or should they 
remain aloof, preserving an attitude 
so “pure and precious,” as an im- 
patient young priest recently de- 
scribed it, that they insist on the 
Church’s holding to an uncontami- 
nated policy and playing a lone 
hand? 

There are splendid advocates of 
both sides, and the matter should be 
discussed without calling names. 
It is easy to describe those who 
differ with one as “fuzzy-minded,” 
as does that brilliant and devout 
man Bernard Iddings Bell, in a 
letter disowning the old CLID 
(which he helped to organize) and 
castigating people who coquette 
with Communism. Now to me the 
fuzzy-minded people are those who 
persist in confounding the political 
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technique of Russia or the Marxist 
ideology, with economic aims and 
theories which preceded both. I 
notice many able religious thinkers 
like Dr. Joseph Needham outgrow- 
ing this foolish habit. It is a pity to 
abandon to the Marxists a word 
which after all had a pretty long 
history before their day — its idea 
even dating back to a certain colony 
in Jerusalem, or to St. Thomas 
More. We might also remark that 
even political and ideological Com- 
munism does not stay put, and that 
Marxism in many of its applications 
is becoming curiously transformed. 

Suppose you see a woman and a 
baby drowning; two might save 
them, one cannot. A man you dis- 
trust comes along; perhaps you sus- 
pect him of trying to murder his 
grandmother. But with kindly im- 
pulse — even murderers have them 
— he offers to help you. Would you 
refuse? In these catastrophic days, 
can Christians and Communists re- 
- fuse to unite, in defense of de- 
mocracy and peace? Mr. Morehouse 
says “Yes.” He wittily takes woman 
and baby to represent the past and 
future; he believes the “murderer” 
would save them only to kill the 
woman later, gain control of the 
child, and bring him up in his own 
“murderous ideology.” To which I 
rejoin that I will meet this crisis 
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now, trust that I can protect civili- 
zation in the future, and expect that 
the child will prefer my ideology to 
the other. And this because I be- 
lieve that mine is the true ideology 
and that it has a habit of persist- 
eNCeske ss 

Why be so faithless? Why, I ask 
you, are not Christians as likely to 
convert Communists as Commu- 
nists Christians? I am clear that the 
best way to inhibit their conversion 


is for Christians to remain aloof 


from common work for righteous 
ends. Publicans and sinners are con- 
verted by those who eat with them, 
not by those who denounce them. 
I have profited too much by break- 
ing down walls of separation be- 
tween myself and my opponents to 
hesitate a moment. The fewer divid- 
ing walls the better! Is Christianity 
so feeble a thing that it can flourish 
only in a garden enclosed, or in a 
greenhouse? I want to plant it out 
in the open, so that the wilderness 
may blossom as the rose. Nor is my 
courage rooted in self-confidence; it 
rests on the Living God. 

I think the refusal to cooperate in 
“areas of assent” with anti-Chris- 
tians implies two fallacies. First the 
opinion that Christians are too stu- 
pid to know where ways divide, and 
second that their faith is too weak 
to stand close impact of their op- 
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ponents. And I think this position 
lacks confidence in God, and is 
perilously near to the Humanism 
— or the Marxism, if you will — 
which regards the Divine Being as 
the creation rather than the Creator, 
of humanity. 

There is another angle of attack. 
The statement is made with an air 
of triumphant discovery, that Com- 
munists always have ulterior aims. 
But when did they ever deny it? I 
have just been reading John Stra- 
chey’s latest book: What Are We 
To Do? I like to read Strachey 
and I am sorry we did not let him 
in. Of all the Marxists, except for 
Lenin the Great, I find him the 
most searching and convincing — 
no, not convincing: with his central 
assumptions I absolutely disagree; 
but I want to master his thought, 
for I deprecate the shallow proceed- 
ing of taking my Communism at 
second hand. Strachey has an acute 
analysis of the history of the labor 
movement in England during the 
post-war period — (alas, should one 
say the between-war period?) — its 
unexpected rise to power, its tem- 
porary collapse, its efforts — futile 
he thinks unless under certain con- 
ditions — to regain its ground. But 
what I cite now is his summons to 
a united front: Communists to join 


with liberals of every shade and 
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with all true patriots, to salvage 
the values of peace, democracy, and 
a national standard of life. One 
knows that in pleading ardently for 
this union, he follows a change of 
policy, Communist 
groups in every country, and doubt- 
less connected with the close tissue 
of the party organization. 


obvious in 


He is perfectly frank as to his 
reasons. Unless these precious values 
are preserved, he sees indefinite 
postponement of that blessed day 
when proletariat — that mystical 
entity rather mythical to the Ameri- 
can mind -- shall suddenly seize 
the power privileged 
classes now in possession, and es- 
tablish the Communist common- 
wealth. He thinks this must regret- 
tably but probably be done by vio- 
lence; revolution, discreetly veiled, 
is in his picture. Much that Chris- 
tians hate, he rather sadly expects. 
Should clear-sighted Christians join 
forces for immediate purposes with 
men holding such views? I have 
given my reasons for saying: Yes. 

Christianity on its side has its 
reserves as to ultimate aims. The 


from the 


reason it wants to transform the 
social order is to create conditions in 
which men can more easily find 
God. Really, when it comes to that, 
the only thing Christianity cares 
about is the human soul. And that 
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is why some Christians, perhaps an 
increasing number, make a united 
front with Communists. To certain 
among these, dissociated alike from 
such policies as prevail in Russia, 
and from Marxist ideology, the 
economic ideas of communism, in- 
volving abolition of unequal privi- 
lege, are congenial; to all of them, 
triumph over the 
menace of War and Fascism is a 
necessary condition for moral and 


very present 


spiritual welfare. 

Christians who work with radical 
forces must look forward, as Mr. 
Spofford knows, to a sharp dividing 
of the ways. For they object to 
having power violently seized (or 
held) by the proletariat or by any- 
body else. They have their own 
diametrically opposite 
The Christian is no pure economic 
determinist. If he happens to be a 
Socialist, he clings rather desperately 
to gradualism; that old Fabian 
policy of permeation and slow prog- 
ress, which Mr. Strachey considers 
to have wrecked the Labor Move- 
ment in England. He acknowledges 
that history does not often support 


technique. 


his faith in the possible surrender of 
privilege by classes in possession; 
but the more Christian he is, the 
more he believes in an influx from 
Above which might inspire all 
followers of Christ with enlightened 
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will to sacrifice. Such will, prevail- 
ing among the privileged classes, 
capitalists, financiers, bondholders, 
is to him the only ultimate hope for 
peace, for democracy, for national 
well being. 

So he 
strongly his final separation from 
the Marxist, to whom his hope is a 
foolish delusion discredited by all 
the evidence. Yet for the moment, 
why not work together? The test 
will come, the roads divide, perhaps 
sooner than we think. Here is 
where the Church might come in; 
triumphantly refuting the under- 
lying assumptions of the “Com- 
munists”; summoning those of her 
children who are innocently born to 
privilege, to pass through the eye of 
a certain needle; and holding this to 
be the narrow gate leading to that 
Way of the Cross which is also, for 
classes as for individuals, the Way of 
Life. 

We have looked at a Jarge issue 
through one limited example. Other 
examples would show us other 
aspects; but the central principle of 
cooperation would stand. For what 
is the alternative? 


cannot emphasize too 


Christians in 
these critical days restively seek the 
Deed; and we are forced to recog- 
nize that effective action for social 
reconstruction, apart from works of 
mercy, is confined now to secular 
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agencies. Such are the agencies however religious, will never agree. 
history has evolved, and refusal to Fascism today, for instance, prom- 
join them, even at cost, spells nega- —_jses the most harmonious setting for 


tion. Christianity, to some thoughtful 

The Church must live forever 
in the void unless she can point to 
minority groups within her which 


and devout people; why should they 
not join some Fascist group, if such 
exists in this country? That would 
be all to the good. 

Christian groups cannot often in- 


are trying to demonstrate experi- 
mentally what her general assertions 
involve. And to do that they will 


; itiate. But they can combine with 
always have to associate themselves 


with others working for like im- others, they can inspire, and if the 
mediate purpose. Such groups have Holy Spirit is with them they can 
always meant much in the secret perhaps sometimes _ transform. 
life of the Church. They may within CLID is for the united front. It so 
the one Life cultivate very diverse put itself on record through its 


afhliations, for human minds, officers at a recent meeting. 


“There is no greater enemy of the Gospel than ‘religious interest’. . . 
The man who is interested in the speculations of the philosophy of religion 
will always be tempted to incorporate the message of the Crucified and Risen 
One into the world of his thought as an interesting religious phenomenon. 
He will assert himself as the center of his religion and will think that it 
depends upon his decision whether or not the Gospel shall be the truth for 
him. So he passes by what is essential in it. There is no road from the 
philosophy of religion to repentance.” 
—Otto Dibelius from a review in the LurHzran CHuRcH 
QuarTERLy, XII, 1. 


“Tt finally became clear to me that the error of Speculation, and the 
presumptive right it based upon this to reduce faith to a subordinate 
factor, was not something accidental, but that it lies deeper in the whole 
tendency of our age — must indeed be traced to the fact that with their 
much knowledge people had entirely forgotten what it is to Exist and 
what INwaRDNEss means. 

—Kierkegaard 


THE HOLY ROLLERS COME TO TOWN 


By ANTON T. BOISEN 


7 Bes PENTECOSTAL sects are going 
strong in my native town. They 
have both numbers and enthusiasm. 
They fill their churches not just on 
Sunday mornings but also on Sun- 
day evenings and even during the 
week. Their people go not from a 
sense of duty but because of an inter- 
est which makes each believer a zea- 
lous missionary, eager to bring to 
others the good news of the blessing 
which he has found. The other 
churches look on with amazement. 
Troubled over the crudities of these 
new forms of religion, they wonder 
about the secret of their appeal. 
What needs are they meeting? What 
lessons can be learned from them? 

The town in question is a college 
town of some eighteen thousand 
souls. Forty years ago as a town of 
six thousand it had merely the 
churches usually found in a middle 
western town of that size. There 
were Methodists, Disciples, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, a small Episcopal, 
and a small Catholic church. We of 
the younger generation merely iden- 
tified ourselves with the church of 
our parents and grandparents and 
wanted it to prosper without being 
required ourselves to make too 


great sacrifices of time or money. 


We accepted their faith as our faith 
without scrutinizing it too closely. 
Of course, we saw some differences. 
The Presbyterians, from the early 
years, had been identified with the 
college group, and their services of 
worship were adjusted to the stand- 
ards of the “cultured.” In the 
Methodist church, on the other 
hand, some of the older people still 
shouted their “Amens” whenever 
the spirit moved them without re- 
gard to the susceptibilities of the 
sophisticated. The Methodists, to- 
gether with the Disciples and the 
Baptists, still held that one must be 
converted in order to become a 
Christian, and they had certain 
techniques for inducing such ex- 
periences. Some of us who belonged 
to the more sedate communions 
went sometimes to the Methodist 
church to see the fun. But all of us 
believed more or less in revivals; 
and when Wilbur Chapman came 
to town, we all participated in his 
evangelistic services. 

Since that time things have 
changed. The college has grown 
from eight hundred to six thousand, 
and with it the churches too have 
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grown. The older churches still are 
there, but their visage is altered. 
The Methodists today worship in a 
large and costly church. The older 
people with their “Amens” have 
long since passed away. There is 
now a stately service which appeals 
to college people. No longer do they 
labor to produce conversion experi- 
ences. Such experiences in all the 
older churches have practically 
dropped out of the picture. In short, 
all the older churches are geared to 
the tastes and requirements of the 
college group. 

But meanwhile the less privileged 
have also been increasing. There has 
been in this town a considerable 
industrial development. This has 
brought in large numbers of work- 
ing-class families from the surround- 
ing countryside. Since the depression 
these people have been hard hit. 
They are up against a grim struggle 
for existence. It is among these 
people that the Pentecostal sects 
have arisen. 

The explanation of the rise of 
these new sects may be found first 
of all in the cultural factors they 
represent. They have been recruited 
from those who, rightly or wrongly, 
have felt they were not welcome in 
the older churches. In any case they 
have not felt at home in the atmos- 


phere of the dignified service and 


have found the informality and 
spontaneity of the small “believers” 
groups” much more to their liking. 

But this is by no means a full 
explanation. On a recent visit to one 
churches I 
heard the following testimony given 


of these Pentecostal 


by a manly-looking fellow in the 
early prime of life: “I know what 
it means to live in sin. I know 
what it means to have your consci- 
ence gnawing at your heart. I know 
what it means to have the load 
lifted and your heart flooded with 
joy. I know what it means to have 
God talk to you just as he talked to 
the old prophets. Yes, my friends, I 
can testify that God lives and works 
today just as much as ever he did.” 
It was easy to see that this man was 
speaking straight to the heart of 
many who were present. They were 
people who knew what struggle 
meant, people who felt themselves 
beset with dangers both within and 
without. The message which this 
man gave in his testimony is the 
message of the Pentecostal churches. 
They proclaim individual salvation 
from sin. They deal with a problem 
which for multitudes of men and 
women is still a matter of life and 
death. The older churches in their 


reaction against the excesses of 
nineteenth-century evangelism have 


gone too far. They are passing by on 
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the other side at a point where men 
lie writhing in misery. 

The history of the Christian 
church, as Richard Niebuhr has 
shown, furnishes many instances in 
which vital 
have begun in just this way. Little 


religious movements 
groups of like-minded _ persons, 
nearly always of the struggling, 
underprivileged classes, have come 
together on the basis of some new 
vision, some vivid sense of the 
presence of the divine. Others have 
been drawn into the fold on the 
basis of a shared experience. Then 
gradually the voluntary society 
becomes a church. The original 
believers are replaced by their chil- 
dren, and institutionalization fol- 
lows. The sacraments become means 
of grace rather than symbols of 
confession. The creeds become 
standards of doctrine rather than 
confessions of faith. Even religious 
experience itself becomes standard- 
ized in the form of patterns which 
have to be induced by all sorts of 
meretricious devices. But the general 
process is one of leveling. The great 
prophetic forward movements are 
leveled down and conventionalized. 
The eccentric and regressive mani- 
festations are leveled up and become 
respectable. 

The Pentecostal churches un- 


doubtedly belong in the group of 
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the eccentric and even of the regres- 
sive. Their fundamental assumption 
that the divine manifests itself in 
the unusual, that the prompting 
which seems to come from without 
is of divine origin is highly danger- 
ous. Moreover, I see in their message 
nothing which goes to the heart 
of the problems of this sick and 
suffering world. I find in it no 
social vision, no promise of social 
salvation except that which is to 
come miraculously with the second 
coming of the Lord. 

I am concerned about the misrep- 
resentation of the doctrine of the 
cross which these sects perpetuate. 
The death of Jesus is for them a 
vicarious atonement. It is the price 
he paid in order that we may find 
personal salvation, not a way of life 
which we must follow in order that 
the Kingdom of God may come 
upon earth. 

And yet I see constructive ele- 
ments. With all their regressive 
features these groups are nonethe- 
less part of Protestantism’s advance 
guard. They are exponents of radi- 
cal mysticism. They are manifesta- 
tions of the spontaneous religious 
fervor of the common people. They 
represent their attempts to heal the 
sick of soul. To many distressed in- 
dividuals they are bringing hope 
and courage and strength to keep 
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going in the face of difficulties. In 
so far as they succeed in doing this, 
the economic and social status is 
likely to be raised. In so far as they 
succeed in holding their young peo- 
ple, they are likely in time to 
become middle-class 
churches. Some of these new sects 


comfortable 


are already on their way toward re- 
spectability. Their sincerity and 
earnestness is then likely to find its 
reward in the improvement of the 
individual status. 

These churches do have a mes- 
sage for us all. They tell us of the 
needs of the common man, of the 
grim battles which he has to wage 
both within and without. They re- 
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veal the need of a new kind of evan- 
gelism. They remind us of the 
message of salvation which is ever 
within the keeping of the Christian 
church, the good news of release 
from the burden of guilt and fail- 
ure through faith in the Love that 
rules the universe. And they call 
upon us to reinterpret the doctrine 
of the cross of Jesus and to proclaim 
in flaming words its true meaning 
for a perishing world, that the cul- 
tural gaps may be bridged and 
that all who call themselves Chris- 
tians may unite in the struggle for 
the redemption not just of the in- 


dividual but of mankind. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 
Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 
And for all this, nature is never spent; 
There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs — 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 


— Gerard Manley Hopkins 


PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By ETIENNE GILSON 
5 i THREE greatest metaphysici- 


ans who ever existed — Plato, 
Aristotle, and St. Thomas Aquinas 
—had no system in the idealistic 
sense of the word. Their ambi- 
tion was not to achieve philos- 
ophy once and for all, but to 
maintain it and to serve it in 
their own times, as we have to main- 
tain it and serve it in ours. For us, 
as for them, the great thing is not 
to achieve a system of the world as 
if being could be deduced from 
thought, but to relate reality, as we 
know it, to the permanent prin- 
ciples in whose light all the chang- 
ing problems of science, of ethics 
and of art have to be solved. A meta- 
physics of existence cannot be a 
system wherewith to get rid of phil- 
osophy, it is an always open inquiry 
whose conclusions are both always 
the same and always new, because 
it is conducted under the guidance 
of immutable principles, which will 
never exhaust experience, or be 
themselves exhausted by it. For even 
though, as is impossible, all that 
which exists were known to us, exis- 
tence itself would still remain a 
mystery. Why, asked Leibniz, is 
there something rather than nothing? 


If such is the ultimate teaching of 
philosophical experience, the spec- 
tacle of so many blunders, ending 
invariably in the same scepticism, 
is more suggestive of hope than of 
discouragement. Far from being a 
science long since exhausted, meta- 
physics is a science which has, as 
yet, been tried by but few. What 
passed by its name was almost al- 
ways something else, and it is 
better that we know it; that is, if 
we are to realize that the misadyen- 
tures which regularly befall that 
something else are wholly unrelated 
to the true nature of metaphysics. If 
properly understood, the history of 
philosophy can help us to realize it, 
for it is the privilege of a truly 
philosophical history of philosophy 
that, in its light, not only philo- 
sophical truth, but even philosophi- 
cal error becomes intelligible, and to 
understand error as such is also to be 
free from it. There is, and there al- 
ways will be a history of philosophy, 
because philosophy exists only in 
human minds, which themselves 
have a history, and because the 
world of knowledge and action to 
which the first principles apply is 
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a changing world, but there should 
be no history of the first principles 
themselves, because the metaphysi- 
cal structure of reality itself does not 
change. Perennis philosophia is not 
an honorary title for any particular 
form of philosophical thinking, but 
a necessary designation for philo- 
sophy itself, almost a tautology. 
That which is philosophical is also 
perennial in its own right. 

It is so because all philosophical 
knowledge ultimately depends on 
metaphysics. Whether you say with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, that meta- 
physics has for its own object 
“being and its properties”; or with 
Jonathan Edwards, that it entails 
“the consent of being to Being,” in 
both cases metaphysics remains the 


knowledge of the first principle, and 
of all the rest in the light of that 
principle. Thus grounded on exis- 
tence as on the most universal object 
of intellect, it is its permanent 
duty to order and to regulate an 
ever wider area of scientific knowl- 
edge, and to judge ever more 
complex problems of human con- 
duct; it is its mever-ended task 
to keep the old sciences in their 
natural limits, to assign their places, 
and their limits, to new sciences; 
last, not least, to keep all human 
activities, however changing their 
circumstances, under the sway of 
the same reason by which alone man 
remains the judge of his own works 
and, after God, the master of his 


own destiny. 


NEW WORLD 


There was a mighty world to know, 
But small folk clutched the Mediterranean fringe. 


Closed was the ancient door to God, 

Seen was the lock, forgotten was the hinge. 
Against that door of peace, men placed a sword, 
Believing thus was worship for their Lord. 


Columbus took a boat and put to sea, 
And Luther oiled the hinge and found a key. 


—Catherine Cate Coblentz 


LETTER TO JOE 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


an HE WEALTH of America is esti- 
mated at 300 billions of dollars. 
You agree with me that 6 per cent 1s 
an average expectation of income; 
so it appears that 18 billions a year 
has to go to capital before anybody 
else can get anything. If a farmer 
doesn’t pay the interest on his 
mortgage he loses his land; if a 
corporation doesn’t meet the in- 
terest on its bonds, it goes into the 


hands of a “receiver.” 


The American 
people last year was about 60 bil- 
lions; so it appears that the people 


income of the 


now have to pay a fixed charge of 
30 per cent of everything they make 
before they can sit down to eat 
supper. According to Doane, “The 
Measurement of American Wealth,” 
my estimate is low; interest, rent, 
and profits take nearly 44 per cent 
of our national income. The most 
striking fact about the great de- 
pression is the increase in the per- 
centage of our total income which 
goes to pay interest. In 1929 the 
interest-takers were getting 9.63 
per cent of our national income and 
in 1932 they got 14.62 per cent. 

I have called our present trouble 


“the permanent crisis,’ and you 


ask me to explain in what respect it 
differs from all the others through 
which our country has passed. In 
the others, the interest-takers had to 
stand their losses, along with every- 
body else; but this time we didn’t 
dare to let the big fellows fail. It 
was bad enough if the railroads had 
defaulted on their bonds. The in- 
surance companies would have gone 
under, because so large a share of 
the investments are in railroad se- 
curities. All the colleges would 
have had to close their doors for 
the same reason — and where would 
we have sent our sons for whom 
there were no jobs? 

President Hoover, who sees things 
from the business man’s point of 
Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and began 


view, set up the 
shoveling out money to the banks, 
the railroads, the insurance com- 
panies, the big industries. Who- 
ever among the big insiders needed 
cash had only to call Washington on 
the telephone and get it. A single 
banker in Chicago, active in politics, 
got 80 million dollars. 

It was the theory of the business- 
men that this money, poured in at 
the top of the social structure, would 
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filter down and appear in the form 
of wages and purchasing power. 
But it didn’t; it went straight to the 
vaults of the big Wall Street banks, 
and stayed there. It served to enable 
the corporations to maintain high 
prices of products while the prices of 
stocks went from one crash to the 
next. I had a publisher friend in 
New York who couldn’t believe 
that such a thing could happen. He 
speculated in steel, and got “cleaned 
out” — 300 thousand dollars, he 
told me. He came to Hollywood to 
earn his living, and invited me to 
lunch. “Oh, Upton,” said he, “how 
I wish I had some money! Just look 
where steel is!” 

I answered: “Who is going to buy 
steel?” I took my friend for 
a tour of the world and showed him 
all the nations; which one could 
buy steel from us? Six months 
later I met him again and steel had 
taken another dive, but he had 
learned nothing; again he said: 
“Oh, how I wish I had some money, 
so that I could buy steel NOW!” 

The failure of Mr. Hoover’s re- 
construction efforts, extending over 
a period of 40 months, seems to 
have been little understood by our 
propertied classes. The trouble with 
the country was that these classes 
had got too large a share of the 


country’s property; and they 


thought that the remedy was to give 
them still more! 

Mr. Roosevelt saw the obvious 
fact that the rich couldn’t spend 
much money, and that if you 


wished to increase purchasing 
power, you had to give it to those 
who needed things. He began the so- 
called “pump-priming”; at the out- 
set I said that it would have served 
his purpose as well to have men 
stand on the roofs of buildings in 
our cities, towns and villages, and 
scatter armfuls of silver dollars and 
greenbacks into the street. Any way 
whatever, so long as some millions 
of people had cash to take to the 


corner grocery! 


What is the process that has been 
going on for the past five years of 
the New Deal? It sounds like a 
farce as I tell it, but it is a plain 
recital of fact. The government sells 
pieces of paper to the great banks, 
mostly Wall Street banks, they 
being in control of credit and invest- 
ment. The banks pass the pieces of 
paper on to their clients, who hide 
them in safe-deposit boxes. The 
government, now having a credit 
account at the banks, passes it out 
in small checks to WPA workers, 
to PWA and CCC and NYA and 
all the other alphabetical workers. 
These take the checks to the chain 
groceries, which pass the credit on to 
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the wholesalers and manufacturers, 
who pass it on to their banks. Since 
all banking business is now carried 
on by airmail, it is only a few days 
before the money is back in Wall 
Street, where it waits until the 
clamor of hungry people forces the 
government to go through the 
process again. 

In other words, the business of 
America today is kept going by 
and would 
drop like a stone into a well, if that 


government 


subsidy, 


GOD'S ANSWER 


March 


withdrawn. The 
claims of capital are being met, in- 
terest and dividends are being paid, 
and the amount is being charged to 
the national debt. The tower of 
fixed capital charges goes on grow- 
ing higher and higher, and is kept 


support were 


from toppling into a heap by govern- 
ment props in the shape of promises. 
Obligations which are too big to be 
met now, will be met in the future— 
when they have increased by an 
arithmetical progression! 


TOCA, PSAPMIST: 


A Juggler with no audience 

Doing my round of empty halls 

I longed for one, wide-eyed, intense 
To watch my myriad colored balls, 


Even a child to cup his chin 

And wonder at my brilliant play, 
At how I made the planets spin, 
And tossed the sun to light his day. 


So, “What is man,” your psalmist cries, 
“That I am mindful of him?” Man? 
He is that other pair of eyes 

I’ve waited for since time began. 


And when I plucked his shining face 

Out of the shadow of my mind 

And shaped him forth from that dark place, 
There was my joy at last defined. 


Kenneth Leslie 


REVOLUTION WITHOUT CRISIS 


By GILES JACOB 


163 EncLaNp today the socialist 
case is understood and seriously 
regarded by great numbers of the 
better-off. Dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing economic and political machin- 
ery runs through society from top 
to bottom. Millions who formerly 
trusted the ruling class, believing 
that with all its faults it was per- 
haps entitled by brains and ability 
to safeguard democracy and the 
Empire, have lost their faith in it. 
It is easy to ridicule the English con- 
ception of a “gentleman” but for 
generations the word was a positive 
touchstone in British political life; 
it was the secret of the continued 
hold of the ruling class. To “put 
in more than one takes out,” to 
adhere to strict standards of hon- 
esty and fair dealing, these values 
made the old politicos respected 
even by the masses whose true in- 
terests were so often opposed to 
theirs. But in so far as the real con- 
trol of Britain is now vested in in- 
and the 
floating capital, the old values are 
gone. The people submitted to the 
rule of gentlemen but they are rest- 


dustrialists owners of 


ive under the sway of press barons, 
market manipulators and industrial 


millionaires. By the old standards, 
the new rulers do not seem to them 
to be gentlemen at all —titles and 
peerages notwithstanding. 

There is no respect among the 
British people for masters such as 
these. The exercise of power by a 
financial oligarchy which has crept 
in among the old ruling class for 
protective under- 
mined the authority of the old rulers 
themselves. The latter ruled by a 


coloration has 


compromise, but resistance to social 
advance is now quite open. Tories 
who refused to raise the school age 
to 16 because it would “ruin the 
country,” have had no hesitation in 
spending $7,500,000,000 for arms. 
Their constant apology when con- 
fronted with the low state of the 
people is to declare the “social ser- 
vices” cannot be extended further 
without “crippling the national eco- 
nomy.” 

“Agreed!” cry the socialists. “The 
limits of social expansion under this 
system have indeed been reached— 
that is why we propose to change 
it!” 

History shows that successful rev- 
olutions are not made without sub- 
stantial assistance from dissident ele- 
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ments in the existing ruling class. 
Cromwell drew heavily on the Eng- 
lish country gentry for his support; 
the American colonists would have 
been handicapped indeed if the 
aristocratic Washington, Jefferson 
and Hamilton had not given them- 
selves heart and soul to the people’s 
cause: the French Revolution was 
fostered by the intelligentsia and 
led by some of its best minds: the 
illiterate Russian masses would have 
been helpless without the directing 
genius of Lenin and his ex-bour- 
geois followers. So today the mil- 
lions of British workers, who in 
their trade unions and co-operative 
societies have built themselves in- 
struments of future power far in 
excess of what the American, French 
and Russian masses were able in 
their day to achieve, stand on the 
eve of great developments. Will they 
draw that support from the best 
brains of their country, which is so 
essential to the triumph of the 


March 


common cause? The writer believes 
that they will. 

If that section of the British peo- 
ple which has been blessed with 
humane education, administrative 
experience and the accumulated soc- 
ial lore of generations of civilized 
living, and which today finds itself 
at one with the workers in the battle 
for a daily living in a world where 
ownership is reserved for the few 
and exploitation for the many... 
if that all-important cadre will throw 
in its lot with the people, as its for- 
bears fought with Cromwell against 
the tyranny of kings, then a new 
British revolution is inevitable. 

Labor will rule, and Britain will 
pass out of the black tunnel into 
which she dragged the world at the 
industrial revolution, out into the 
light of co-operative endeavor. And 
who can doubt that she will be 
followed in due course by the other 
nations who entered the darkness 
in her train? 


THREE ~ FOLD 


Out of the body the spirit, 
Immaculate, rising from clay, 

And nourished forever on substance 
Of things life has taken away, 


—Catherine Cate Coblentz 


THE CHINK IN NIEMOLLER’S ARMOR 


By ALLAN A. HUNTER 


| hens suMMER I visited Niemol- 
ler’s fellowship in a prosperous- 
looking suburb of Berlin. It was an 
overwhelming experience. My guide 
was a healthy, friendly young Na- 
tional Socialist who apparently felt 
himself under obligation to chew 
gum faithfully and obviously as 
long as he was conducting an in- 
quisitive American to such a place 
as Niemoller’s church. He himself, 
he admitted as we strolled through 
the pleasantly wooded park adjoin- 
ing the church at Dahlem, was for- 
mally a Lutheran; but he did not 
recall having attended more than 
two or three services since being 
confirmed. On Sundays he liked to 
join with the young Nazis in their 
athletic adventures. 

The congregation was lacking in 
the teen age. The Nazis evidently 
know how to capture the week-ends 
of their youth. Heiling was _notic- 
able by its absence. The only indica- 
tion I could discover of the totali- 
tarian state was the young aviation 
officer erectly seated two rows in 
front of us. But he had modestly 
placed his cap, belt and sidearms 
under his chair. What irony! Six 
feet away this naive young race 


horse in a romantic braided uniform, 
eager only to sweat on the track and 
do his duty; entirely uninterested as 
and 
bankers might sweep the stakes 


to which armament makers 


after the race was over. One hun- 
dred feet beyond and towering over 
the heads of the men and women 
assembled to worship,—the Cross. 
There it was, painted boldly against 
the white wall back of the simple 
When the stood 
beneath it you realized it was five 
times as tall as he. Did the young 


altar. minister 


race horse, his mind wandering as 
scripture was being read, say to him- 
self, “I too am ready to carry the 
cross. Let the fuehrer but speak!” 

Together we all repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer; a thousand voices, 
beautifully gutteral. Granted that 
many were only parrotting those 
dictatorship-shattering petitions, 
something was happening of tre- 
mendous import. Some at least of 
those staid looking Germans were 
bowing not only their grizzled 
heads but their tested loyalty to a 
greater than any national “leader.” 

Then came the sermon. Wilhelm 
was no Martin. He spoke in a meek 
and At first I 


courteous voice. 
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thought his homily a bit tame. But 
translated passages suggested trum- 
pet notes of no uncertain sound. The 
brother of the jailed Martin, accord- 
ing to the interpreter, started out 
with the 34th Psalm and its sugges- 
tion of “good days in spite of 
hardship.” It 
enough. Gradually, however, you 
understood what Wilhelm was 
bringing home to his _brother’s 
people: “It is a bad day if the truth 
is suppressed in the name of fear. 


seemed innocuous 


We must return good for evil. We 
must take all currents and trends 
into our lives and transform them 
into that which is Christlike through 
the power of the Holy Spirit.’ He 
read from a letter written in Mar- 
tin’s hand witnessing that the Holy 
Spirit was with him “even in 
prison.” Then he faced certain 
specified issues: “The State cannot 
tell you what is good. You can know 
what is good only as you follow 
Christ who said ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labor’.’ The blessing that 
Esau extorted by deceiving his bro- 
ther and father was not God’s bless- 
ing (pretty direct, that!). As long as 
the laws of God and the laws of the 
State are in conflict, there is shame 
upon the people of God. 

After the sermon he did the 
brave and customary thing. He 


read the names of pastors who were 


March 


still in jail, asking that they be 
remembered in prayer, — an act 
supposed to be technically disloyal 
to the German powers that be. A 
of dedication tingled 
through the congregation. Not many 
of those suffering for their stand 
were mentioned; but one found one- 


current 


self trying to personalize the statis- 
tics that have leaked to the outside 
world; perhaps one hundred and 
fifty pastors at that very time pro- 
hibited from serving in their own 
province or if remaining in their 
parish prohibited from speaking or 
writing, to say nothing of the more 
than a thousand pastors who have 
endured the imprisonment during 
the last few years of struggle against 
“the totalitarian state.” 

Secularists might take advantage 
of the razors left carelessly available 
by sadistic prison guards,.to put 
themselves out of misery. Martin, 
the prophet would continue to stand 
the gaff. He has made it unmistak- 
ably clear that if ever the rumor is 
officially circulated that he has com- 
mitted suicide, his friends must 
know that this is just one more 
falsehood. 

The question for Niemoller is not, 
Shall the war-method be renounced? 
If it were, Niemoller would presum- 
ably be standing on higher ground 
than he has yet reached. He does 


ee 
oe 
oh siege ay chaos 
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~ not seem to ask, “Is God like Jesus?” 
Rather, he seems to ask, “How far 
does God’s jurisdiction extend; does 
it not include more than the German 
nation?” A Christlike God whose 
nature prohibits the use of whole- 
sale lying, hating and murdering 
to win the victory is not Niemoller’s 
issue. His issue is obedience. We 
must obey God instead of Hitler 
because God is greater than Hitler. 

This obedience far from exclud- 
ing the war-method may imply it. 
The ultimate reliance could be the 
God of Vengeance rather than the 
God of Jesus. As if God in a pinch 
had it in his nature to order his 
servants to go out and in his name 
burst great holes in the side of 
ships or shower poison gas upon 
huddled children. As if God were 
more interested in sovereignty than 
redemption. 

The Confessional Church is not 
alone in subscribing to this concep- 
‘tion of God. But it is a conception 
that may be miles away from that 
of Jesus who said, according to 
Professor C. C. Torrey’s translation 
of the last verses of Matthew 5: 
“Love your enemies. . . . Be there- 
fore all-including (in your good 
will), even as your heavenly Father 
includes all.” Millions 
Christians along with the Germans 
cherish the sub-Christian doctrine 


of other 
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that in the last resort God is a mat- 
ter of the biggest battalions. We may 
as well speak frankly. This is the 
vulnerable place in Niemoller’s 
armor. And it is the place of least 
resistance in the German church 
and in many an American church. 
as well. At the last, the church 
would be a vastly stronger church 
if it unequivocally said, “No,” to 
all war, not just to Hitler’s war but 
to all war. 

In appraising the ultimate potency 
of Hitler over against Niemoller, the 
main point, however, is not that 
Niemoller has a blind spot. The 
main point is that he is “secretly 
armed against all death’s endeavor.” 

A short time before he was 
imprisoned last year his small son 
burst late one night into his room 
terrified. He had dreamed that his 
father was in a concentration camp. 
The child was inconsolable. To 
comfort him the father took him on 
his knee and assured him that 
whatever happened God would take 
care of him. “But, Daddy,” wailed 
the frightened one, “can He take 
care of you in a concentration 
camp?” 

Martin Niemoller has already 
answered that question. His faith is 
not broken. He has a mighty for- 
tress that neither death nor life can 
assail. The title of Martin Luther’s 
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great hymn is a tested insight now. 

Hitler has a special technique for 
silencing rivals. An American editor 
vouches for this: that in one night 
he had 1254 Germans slaughtered. 
But can he stand against the cour- 
age embodied in Niemoller, the 
courage of “fear that has said its 
prayers’? In Berlin last summer a 
picture of Hitler was on display. 
When the inscription was translated 
I felt a shudder of blasphemy: “In 
the beginning was the Word.” Then 
it occurred to me that someone was 
pulling a demi-god’s leg. Of course 
the tribute may have been in earnest. 
In that case it was equally and ter- 
ribly ironical. For God will have 
the last word even as He had the 
first. 

God is not mute in any land. “It 
seemed that He was in ours during 
the prosperous days,’ confessed an 
unjailed churchman looking cau- 
tiously around to make sure no spies 
were listening in, “but today as we 
face the difficulties we hear Him 
shouting to us.” 


March 


Niemoller, it seems, is still sur- 
rounded with electrified deadly wire. 
He has not stepped out of the bar- 
racks where another leader of the 
Confessional Church is supposed to 
have been murdered by Nazis. The 
contest between Hitler with his lust 
for power and Niemoller with his 
fear of God goes on. How will it 
end? 

When I Lord’s 


Prayer with the thousand wor- 


repeated the 


shipers in Dr. Niemoller’s church 
the situation in essence became 
suddenly clear: Hitler was not going 
to have the final decision. The con- 
fident declarations of the Party 
would continue for a while to make 
a mighty furore. Niemoller himseif 
might yet fall as Paul did in Rome. 
But God has many sounding boards. 
One of his special ones is the 
fellowship in a suburb of Berlin, a 
fellowship not limited to four plain 
white walls. Its protest, whatever 
Hitler’s machine guns say, will 
circle the world. 


We are the children of light, and it is we that sit in darkness. If we 
are judged, it will not be for the merely intellectual transgression of failing 
to appreciate other nations, but for the supreme spiritual transgression of 


failing to appreciate ourselves. 


~—G. K. Chesterton 
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IRELAND IN SHADOW AND 


SUBSTANCE 


By DANIEL D. MOLONY 


ST has praMa Shadow and Sub- 
stance by Paul V. Carroll now 
being presented to American audi- 
ences, unfolds an entertaining but 
ominous semi-symbolical view of the 
pattern of customs, economics and 
ecclesiasticisms that play havoc with 
the social and educational life of 
South Ireland. The scene of the 
whole play is laid in the living room 
of the Roman Catholic Canon 
officiating in an Irish country town. 
The the 


Canon, a man refined in manners, of 


dominant character is 
aristocratic pretensions, whose out- 


look on European Renaissance 
learning stands him in marked 
contrast with the crudely taught 
priests and peasants among whom 
his career is cast. Yet his promotion 
from the environing culture hardly 
beyond _ its 


ways, and reaches out only in the 


extends prescientific 
realm of decorum, diction, ap- 
preciation of mediaeval art and 
Latin Scholasticism. The narrow- 
ness of his ivory tower elevation 
above the cultural inertia and vul- 
garities of the peasant community is 
subtly exposed as the play proceeds. 
Satisfied to retrospect on bygone 


elites and church-servicing art, he 
remains cut off from any knowledge 
and skill in the arts and sciences of 
our time. What he lacks in knowl- 
edge of what he terms “Nordic 
culture,” he feigns to make up by 
vaingloriously despising it and the 
uses along with the abuses of the 
knowledge of the newer age. Un- 
consciously handicapped by a tradi- 
tion of dogmatism and infallibility, 
disbarred from an appeal to reason 
on the moral and social concerns on 
which he presumes to voice author- 
ity, he proves to be a lamentable 
spectacle, no more able to check the 
retrogression or to the 
spirit of his locality than the fanat- 


enhance 


ical priests and peasants who, irate 
at the literary accounting made of 
their townland by the local school- 
master, seek redress by using sticks, 
stones and censorship against the 
author. Although their emotional- 
ism offends the Canon, he is in 
truth less repelled by bad results 
than by brutal means and is not 
unreconciled to anti-social acts that 
are slickly and legally done. Thus 
he connives in jobbery and nep- 
incompetent 


otism and appoints 


Original Article 
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teachers to the school of which he 
is manager while he dismisses 
O’Flingsley, the master who rebelled 
against his utter neglect of the 
physical equipment of the building 
and the “intellectual sewage” which 
was being imposed as a curriculum 
on the students. Not recognizing his 
partnership in the conspiracy against 
straight thinking, he none the less 
compromises the ideals which he 
owns whenever the venality pays 
without troubling his aesthetic ease. 
In words, not deeds, he respects the 
difference between the heroics of 
popular patriotism and the steadfast 
deportment .of brave public spirit. 
He revolts at comparing the master- 
pieces of Raphael with the garish 
religious prints prized by the Irish 
priests but cazes nothing about 
furnishing the sort of schooling 
exciting to artistic feeling and 
scientific judgment. For a dramatic 
moment he seems awakened to a 
sense of the lack of breadth and 
usefulness in his social behavior 
‘when he finds that his ignorant and 
superstitious housemaid is ready to 
stake greater faith and courage in 
absurd service to what she takes to 
be an apparition of St. Brigid than 
he himself would dedicate to 
practical ideals. The play closes with 
the Canon and the dismissed school- 


master pausing in grief over the 
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body of this simple woman killed by 
the reckless violence of a Catholic 
actionist mob inflamed by hatred of 
the schoolmaster’s literary repre- 
sentation of what their own char- 
acter and conduct presented. 
This strong and subtle play does 
not sustain its best quality of dia- 
logue and movement throughout 
its length, but no more vigorous 
indictment of typical public evils, 
bigotry and censorship, has yet 
come out of Ireland. As an Irish 
social drama, it stands second only 
to Bernard Shaw’s John Bull’s Other 
Island and at its best speaks with a 
verve and insight comparable with 
that work of genius which for 
some odd reason has never had a 
run on the American stage. But it 
conveys a wider than Irish signifi- 
cance in this 
patrioteering and running amuck 
among the decencies and standards 
of civilized life. For that reason, 


time of dictatorial 


too, it is winning merited attention 
in New York. Wars, internal and 
external economic troubles and de- 
feats, have swiftly thrown back 
many advanced countries into a 
state of morbidity akin to that 
which a prolonged series of frustra- 
tions inflicted on Ireland. Mr. Car- 
roll writes with realism. No effusion 
of home-sickness induces this Exile 


of Erin to idyllically envisage the 
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former charms of his Deserted 
Village, to speak adoringly of 
“tumble-down-shacks in Athlone,” 
tumble-down schoolhouses, inept 
teachers, stupid clerics, or to gainsay 
Plunkett’s 
that “It is illogical to say one has 


been morally robbed and is yet 


Sir Horace aphorism 


morally whole.” Irishmen readily 
recognize the faithfulness and bal- 
ance of this portrayal of Irish rural 
life. Perhaps the 
rather exotic. He is somewhat un- 
Catholic 
counterpart of Dean Swift. Men 
with any measure of Swift’s inde- 
pendence do not rise to higher 
posts in the Irish Catholic Church. 
The moral stature of a Father 
Mathew or a Father O’Flanagan 
recommends them only to the lower 
ranks. The teachers and their rela- 
tions with the Church school man- 


Canon seems 


convincing even as a 


agers are truly drawn. No genuine 
educationalist has yet arisen in 
Ireland and the exertions of the 
clergy and politicians have stereo- 
typed the school system as “the 
least common denominator of pop- 
ular prejudices.” The Irish National 
School system under such auspices 
has completely betrayed the hopes 
placed in it at its initiation by the 
Young Irelanders 100 years ago. 
But if it were desired that O’ Flings- 
ley as\a champion of better schools 
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should match his opponent, he 
might have been cast in the mold 
of Padriac Pearse who could con- 
struct as well as rebel. In one of his 
flashes of insight and indignation 
the Canon bespoke his desire to 
quit the nominal and ceremonial 
Christianity and false art which his 
surroundings would impose on him 
and to return to reason and Socrates. 
But on his part this declaration is 
more amusing than respectworthy. 
A man who imposes counterfeit 
education on a community is hardly 
entitled to object if it pays him back 
with counterfeit art. The spirit of 
Socrates could hardly be gracious to 
a man answerable for travestying 
the work of his countryman 
Euclid. The Canon is such a man. 
By the sort of rote-minded teachers 
whom he placed in the school Eu- 
clid is known to be insulted by 
being taught capriciously from line 
to line instead of from proof to 
proof. There are many witnesses 
and victims of this kind of instruc- 
tion who look back still bewildered 
by their days in schools, deaf, dumb 
and blind to everything except 
authorized print and parroting. In 
these schools the book of nature is 
shut out to such an extent that even 
agriculture, Ireland’s main industry, 
is reduced to a wordy abstraction. 
Under the existing regime this 
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tyranny of words is reinforced by a 
bi-lingual alliance. 

A satisfying intellectual fare in 
Ireland is within the reach of the 
upper and middle classes. Speak- 
easy bookselling and the radio en- 
able them to defeat the censorship. 
Numbers of the better-to-do Cath- 
olics from the days of Tom Moore 
to John Redmond have been but 
slightly affected by their clergy’s 
efforts to make scare-crows of the 
non-sectarian Colleges and Dublin 
University. Owen S. Skefiington of 
Catholic 
viewpoint is at present a professor 
in Trinity College. 

But both censorship and inade- 
quate education bear heavily on the 
poorer classes whether Catholic or 
Protestant. On the Catholic side 
James Connolly might be cited as a 
remarkable man hurt by lack of the 
kind of schooling he would like 
both for himself and the labor 
movement he championed. From 
Irish Protestant sources might well 


family and _ progressive 


be mentioned a man well known 
throughout the world of physical 
science in the last century. It is 
disgraceful, yet perhaps not alto- 
gether surprising that his birth 
centenary was passed by almost 
indifferently and that his biography 
has not yet been written, although 
members of his family are still 
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living in County Carlow. But with 
the highest type of energy and 
intelligence John Tyndall has passed 
his thirtieth year before he was able, 
by going to Germany, to get a 
scientific education. In later life he 
was undoubtedly eager to do for 
Irish thought and education some- 
thing like that which his colleagues 
Thomas Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer did for English. But more 
than they he was faced by a 
distressed society and the densest 
intolerance. The Belfast Address, 
probably his greatest, has a peculiar 
but little recognized significance 
for the country in which it was 
delivered. It shows that an imagina- 
tion. as “fiery and magnificent and 
tender” as that which John Synge 
credited to the peasant folk who 
suggested themes for his dramas, 
may complement the order and ac- 
curacy of scientific thought. At the 
time this Address was delivered 
(1874), Ireland was not burdened 
official censorship. But 
neither Catholic nor Protestant met 
its-demand for freedom and science 
in education and discussion. They 


by an 


met the challenge of an eminent 
scientist by calling him names. The 
Cardinal of the period treated the 
Address as if it were an infectious 
disease, Much as the mob treated 
O’Flingsley’s book and ordered a 


] 
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: 
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three days fast “to keep infidelity 
out of the country.” The best 
diagnosis of Irish social cleavage 
might be brought forth by compar- 
ing what is alike and what is 
divergent in the ordinary attitudes 
of North and South to men like 
Connolly and Tyndall. Established 
both 
suspiciously the same in casting 
sour or scared looks towards the 
distinct cultures of men of this 
character, their freedom of think- 
ing, the collectivism of a Connolly, 
the science of a Tyndall. Thus by 
rejecting the key of one to what is 
humane in nationalism and of the 
other to what is enlightened in 
imperialism, both ideas are kept in 
ceaseless and a feud of 
stupid intolerance forever raging 
against intolerable stupidity. 

Both Northern and Southern 
Ireland today have reason for being 
disillusioned about the purposes for 
which they have been fighting each 
other. In Ireland as elsewhere free- 
dom and unity are good words 
when they refer to the weal of na- 
tions and to the rights of man, and 
not to the liberty and organization 
of censors, militarists, obscurantists 
and exploiters. Often have vast 
Irish audiences made the welkin 


interests in sections act 


conflict 


ring to Thomas Davis’ verse:- 
Sing O! Let,.man learn liberty 
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From crashing wind and lashing 
sea. 

But given a free hand they have 
been unable to translate the feeling 
into action. They have missed the 
constitutional and cultural substance 
of liberty and are again in shadows. 
Feeling unguided by science leads 
to the comedies and tragedies that 
Mr. Carroll depicts. It was on this 
subject that Tyndall in the course 
of his Belfast Address said:- 

“What I should resist at all 
hazards is the attempt made in the 
past and now repeated to found 
upon this elemental bias of man’s 
which should 


exercise despotic sway over his intel- 


nature a system 
lect. I have no fear of such a con- 
sumation. Science has already, to 
some extent leavened the world: it 
will leaven it more and more. I 
should look upon the mild light of 
science breaking in upon the minds 
of the youth of Ireland and strength- 
ening gradually to the perfect day 
as a surer check to any intellectual 
or spiritual tyranny which may 
threaten this island than the laws of 
princes or the swords of emperors. 
We fought and won our battle even 
in the Middle Ages: should we 
doubt the issue of another conflict 
with our broken foe?” 

That question is still open. With- 
out mental freedom a country may 
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flaunt tawdry glories of national 
independence but cannot disguise its 
slavery. By yielding to censors and 
miseducators Ireland has fallen into 
pits and shadows of its own making 
where the realities of freedom are 
lost to sight. Not until such artificial 


darkness is lifted and the light of — 


science flows through every depart- 
ment of its life can Ireland achieve 
the substance of freedom and 
reorient its activities towards. the 


making of worthy history. 


HEARTENING NEWS 


© MucH disapproval and even 

disgust was felt at the attitude 
of the Papacy to Mussolini’s rape of 
Abyssinia that there is all the more 
pleasure in recording the brave and 
uncompromising support Roman 
Catholic Bishops in China have 
given to the Chinese people in their 
struggles. They have expressed both 
confidence in General Chiang-Kai- 
Shek and detestation of the policy 
and methods of the Japanese. THE 
Voice oF THE CHURCH IN CHINA 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d.)—a collection of 
episcopal documents of recent date 
—is heartening not only as an ex- 
pression of the courage of the 
Bishops, but also for its recognition 
of Christians of other folds. Not 
least interesting to readers of this 


journal will be the Preface by Dom 


Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang, 
formerly minister for Foreign 
Affairs in China, and now a Bene- 
dictine Monk. He says: 

“T first came to know Christianity 
through the London Missionary 
Society, under the auspices of which 
I received baptism. I have retained 
grateful memories of the kindness 
of the missionaries of this Society, 
and I owe them many hours of 
happiness in childhood which I can 
never forget. I am happy to take 
this opportunity of recording faith- 
fully my feelings, in no wise altered 
but rather otherwise, by my con- 
version to the Catholic Church, to 
which I was drawn by the consis- 
tency of its doctrine, by its hierar- 
chical government and by the pre- 
cision of its teaching and precepts.” 


From the CoNGREGATIONAL QuaRTERLY, January, 1939. 
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PRAYER. FOR. INNOCENCE 


By KIERKEGAARD 


| aa in Heaven! What is man 
without Thee! What is all that 
he knows, vast accumulation though 
it be, but a chipped fragment if he 
does not know Thee! What is all 
striving, could it even encompass 
the world, but a half-finished work 
if he does not know Thee: Thee 
the One, who art one thing and who 
art all! So may Thou give to the 
intellect, wisdom to comprehend 
that one thing; to the heart, sincerity 
to receive this understanding; to the 
will, purity that wills only one 
thing. In prosperity may Thou grant 
perseverance to will one thing; amid 
distractions, collectedness to will one 
thing; in suffering, patience to will 
one thing. Oh, Thou that giveth 
both the beginning and the comple- 
tion, may Thou early, at the dawn 
of day, give to the young man the 
resolution to will one thing. As the 
day wanes, may Thou give to the 
old man a renewed remembrance of 
his first resolution, that the first 
may be like the last, the last like 
the first, in possession of a life that 
has willed only one thing. Alas, but 
this has indeed not come to pass. 
Something has come in_ between. 


The separation of sin lies in between. 
Each day, and day after, day, some- 
thing is being placed in between: 
delay, blockage, interruption, delu- 
sion, corruption. So in this time of 
the 


courage once again to will one thing. 


repentance may ‘Thou give 
True, it is an interruption of our 
daily tasks; we do lay down our 
work as though it were a day of 
rest, when the penitent (and it is 
only in a time of repentance that 
the heavy-laden worker may be 
quiet in the confession of sin) is 
alone before Thee in self-accusation. 
This is indeed an interruption. But 
it is an interruption that searches 
back into its very beginnings that it 
might bind up anew that which sin 
has separated, that in its grief it 
might atone for lost time, that in its 
anxiety it might bring to completion 
that which lies before it. Oh, Thou 
that givest both the beginning and 
the completion, give Thou victory 
in the day of need so that what 
neither a man’s burning wish nor 
his determined resolution may attain 
to, may be granted unto him in the 
sorrowing of repentance: to will 
only one thing. 


Excerpt from Purrry or Heart is To Witt OnE THING, 
by Soren Kierkegaard (Macmillan) 


WHY JAPAN CANNOT CONQUER, 


CHINA 
By FREDA UTLEY 


(Cras STEPCHILD of the nations, 
is always finding herself 
pushed off the front page of the 
newspapers by someone  else’s 
troubles. 

While we have been moved to 
indignation and horror at the be- 
trayal of Czechoslovakia and Spain, 
and at the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews, the slaughter of Chinese wom- 
en and children from the air has 
continued unabated. 

Thousands of Chinese refugees 
have continued to perish daily of 
starvation or exposure as they fled 
before the Japanese along the roads 
of China, or huddled in the streets 
of Shanghai and other conquered 
cities without work or food or hope. 

China’s soldiers have continued 
as before to pit their flesh against 
Japan’s modern armaments, made of 
British or American metal and 
driven by British or American oil. 

Air raids in China have ceased 
to be “news,” and, since the fall 
of Hankow, there have been few 
reports in the Press of the war’s 
progress. Only with the defection of 
Wang-Ching-wei at the end of De 


cember did China again find her- 
self in the news. 
Jap Army Held 

What, then, is the military and 
political situation in China to-day? 

The Japanese advance has been 
halted a few miles beyond Hankow 
both to the west and to the south. 
Even Changsha, capital of Hunan 
Province, prematurely burnt by the 
Chinese in November, has not yet 
fallen to Japan. Nanchang, some 
150 miles to the east of Changsha, 
is still in Chinese hands. 

This means that the Japanese do 
not yet control either the Hankow- 
Canton railway, which is defended 
by Chinese troops and utilized by 
them from a point 60 miles to the 
north of Changsha to within a few 
miles north of Canton, or the line 
which 
Changsha via Hangchow and Nan- 
chang. 


runs from Shanghai to 


The main Chinese army which re- 
treated from Hankow has not been 
crushed or demoralized. It has not 
lost its precious artillery, and has 
successfully established itself in new 
positions defending the territory 


From Reynotps News 
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west of the Canton-Hankow railway. 
These positions it has held since 
November. 

Chinese Arsenals 

The loss of Canton is a tragic 
disadvantage to China, since it cuts 
off her supplies of arms from the 
west via Hong Kong. But war ma- 
terial still comes in overland from 
Soviet Russia and the new road 
from Burma into and across Yunnan 
Province has just been opened to 
traffic. 

Although all its 120 bridges are 
not yet sufficiently reinforced to 
bear much heavy traffic, they soon 
will be, and the credits China has 
obtained from the United States and 
Britain will supply the fleets of 
motor-lorries necessary for the im- 
port of armaments on a fairly large 
scale over this route. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that China has some arsen- 
als in her own western territories, 
and is now building new ones for 
the manufacture of small arms and 
munitions. 

The military and supply situa- 
tion, therefore, is by no means hope- 
less, although far more difficult than 
before October. There is certainly no 
question of Japan having “won the 


She cannot hope to win it so long 


as China’s armies are intact and she 


is forced to follow them further 
and further into the interior of 
China. Provided also that there are 
no serious split in China’s “united 
front” and people in the “occupied 
territories” do not accept her rule. 

It is true that Japan has taken a 
great deal of territory, but she has 
no real authority over the greater 
part of that she claims to have oc- 
cupied. 

Communist Force 

Unless, or until, Japan can get 
Chinese to administer the country 
for her she cannot conquer China. 
She calculated at the beginning of 
the struggle that the rural gentry 
— the feudal landowning class from 
whom the local magistrates are 
recruited — would come over to 
her side, and that she would be able 
to rule China through their sup- 
port in the same way as Britain has 
ruled India. 

Two factors — one of her own 
making and the other due to the 
intelligent policy pursued by the 
Chinese Communists — have pre- 
vented such an outcome. 

The murder and rape and looting 
which have marked the entry of ]ap- 
anese troops in every town and vil- 
lage into which they have penetrated 
have made even the reactionary 
rural gentry feel that Chinese Com- 


munists are far less of a menace 
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than the Imperial Army of Japan, 
and have aroused a latent patriotism 
and an ever-present racial conscious- 
ness among the peasants. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
the 8th Route (Red) Army and the 
guerillas and partisans under their 
influence no longer “liquidate” Jand- 
owners, but merely persuade, or 
force, them to take lower rents, 
has preserved Chinese unity in the 
villages and prevented the defection 
of the rural gentry. 

Many have fled to the interior 
on account of the Japanese terror, 
but few have gone over to the 
enemy. Consequently, Japan has 
been unable to set up local adminis- 
trations to run the country in her 
interest. Her puppet Governments 
in Peiping and Nanking do not 
control the countryside, and no Jap- 
anese dare penetrate there unless 
protected by Japanese soldiers. 

A United Front 

This is not only the case in the 
North. Along the Yangtze, from 
Nanking to Hankow, the Japanese 
hold only a thin strip of territory, 
and Chinese guerillas have on sev- 
eral occasions penetrated even into 
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the suburbs of Shanghai. 

To the south of the Yangtze, in 
Anwei the 4th Route 
Army, younger brother of the fam- 
ous 8th, is in possession, and the 
Japanese themselves admitted in No- 
vember that there were 200,000 
Chinese troops between Shanghai 


Province, 


and Nanking alone. 

In all the “occupied territory” 
there appears to be a more awakened 
national consciousness than else- 
where in China. All classes join the 
guerillas or assist them; whereas in 
the provinces where the Japanese 
have not yet penetrated, few edu- 
cated men enlist in the army, and 
there is not, as yet, a full “mobiliza- 
tion of the people.” 

The exceptions to this are the 
Communist North-West and the 
“Border adjoining, 
which is a real United Front ad- 
ministration, 


Government” 


and also Kwangsi 
province in the south-west. Here 
there has been agrarian and admin- 
istrative reform on somewhat “au- 
thoritarian” lines, and the people 
have been trained and armed and 
aroused to a degree comparable to 


that prevailing in the north-west. 


Poeuler Wee Wr TO GLORY 
By ROSALIE MOORE 


Consider Archimedes, consider me — 
Both wanting to be free. 


Not to be free for sweet release’s sake. 

That roofless mansion, that edge-slipping lake — 
Smooth and ringless, clear and growing clearer— 
Where many a boat makes its inverted self 

In mirror after mirror, 

Never finding landings any nearer. 


But to be free for something I have found 

In me to want this as a seed does ground; 
Where shall I look for it, how shall I speak 
Of freedom which we seek? 

It is the fish’s brine, the swallow’s sky: 

It is the humid grandeur of the dark 

To the jungle eye. 

And to the soul, as sulphur to the bone, 

It is the substance wherein strength is grown. 


Oh freedom is a climate, and a rare 

Tenuousness of air! 

Look to what height Olympus reared her brood, 
Swelled by that altitude! 

Do you not know how soon the Titans died, 
Lidded down inside? 

They made one effort to exert the lock; 

(The mountain rumbled once above the shock); 
They failed and turned to rock. 


While Archimedes thought, his mind would move, his hands would hover— 
Moving remembered ways like blind birds’ wings, 


From Spirit, published by the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
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Following loops of thought and making things. 
He made a glass that sparked the battering foam 
And sent the Roman quiremes burning home; 

He made a little screw whose twists of lead 
Raised up the Nile from out its ancient bed; 
Many a thing a King could use — with these, 
Pleasing the King and all of Syracuse 

But Archimedes. 


He was seeing something he had seen 
When, nightly, sleep had floated him between 
Places no man of Syracuse had been. 


There a crown was moving in a wave— 
Under the clear top-water rocking, save 
When Archimedes turned away his sight; 
Then it arose and glittered wildly bright, 
Though it was night! 

So the troubled waters of his mind 

Tossed the meanings he could never find; 
So his waking hours brought a fit 

Of fingering some theorem of the dark, 
Losing most of it. 


Only the lever. This thing only caught 

The rapt manipulation of a thought. 

“Give me, Zeus, but give me where to stand 
And I will move the solid world with this 
Imponderable hand!” 

This is the core, 

Archimedes, after a thousand years or more: 
Engines we have, made to the restless hand— 
But where to stand? 


No footing in that blue and awful sky! 

A little way to glory wings may fly; 

The catapulting plane may catch the glare 
Of sun a blinding second, and attain 

A brief autonomy upon the air! 
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Still they come home—the ship, the brazen bird, 
And the sweet willing bird of wing and song; 
Still they come back, nor ever stay for long, 
Forever and at last to be interred 

In the eternal, unimpassioned ground 

That once, beneath their spurning, spun around; 
Now, gently and irrevocably found, 

It turns them with its turning. 


Many have dared the elements alone 

Or shot off cannons at the pigmy sun 

Or raised up towers out of words and stone 
Against reeking humanity. Not one 

Has severed earth and bone. 

No airman, outward bound, has ever crossed, 


No upward-singer ever has been lost— 
Has ever fallen, in his final breath, 
Outward, to that triumphant death. 


You who would look upon the earth from moons 
And see yourself in self-revealing noons, 

You, Archimedes, take with you — growing wan 
As the millenia move on — 


Only your starry thought to feed upon 
But not the fact, but not the taut alarm 

_ Of that kinetic power in the arm 
Pushing the lever down. 


Deep in my time, I think of you and look 
For hours that bend like water, for what ground 
Between my coming and the shutting tomb 
(The marble that will close me like a book) 

Is mine enough for something whole to bloom, 
And the sky to come clear down. 


I think I see you, freedom, coming last, 
After the splendid seekers are all past; 
Behind them like a sun not up, you lie 
To East, oh light not made to meet the eye— 
But only to see by. 
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THE: GREAT SERIUGENA 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


£] Biss ARE as many unveilings 
of God (Theophanies) as there 
are saintly souls.” Thus wrote John 
the Scot, often called “Erigena,” in 
the ninth century. It is a great say- 
ing. It takes us far away from the 
“false 


which were stirring the world in 


formulation of decretals,” 
those days, and far from the conten- 
tions of ecclesiastics, and fixes our 
thought on the truth that every 
person may become a revealing place 
for God, or, as a present-day writer 
has well put it, “A saintly life makes 
a man an auditory nerve of the 
Eternal.” 

There have been few more lumi- 
~ nous illustrations of the truth of his 
saying than John the Scot himself. 
Prophets do not come in any age 
by observation, nor is there any 
astronomy which can calculate the 
curve of the prophets’ movements, 
but John the Scot is in an unusual 
degree a surprise. He had to do his 
work in that gloomy period when 
European civilization was hard be- 
set by the ravages of the Norsemen, 
when both England and France 
were forced to meet that last great 
inroad of barbarian invaders. Cer- 
tainly an 


inauspicious age for 


philosophy. His coming and his 
course are as incalculable as the 
appearance of a meteor. He is a 
fulfillment of the word, “The Spirit 
bloweth where He listeth.” It is no 
wonder that his generation did not 
understand him, or that the guard- 
ians of orthodoxy failed to find the 
shibboleth in his message, for he 
was a spiritual alien in the Latin 
Church of the ninth century — 
fighting the battles of truth with 
strange weapons, and using the 
spiritual coinage of other realms and 
other dates. It is quite worth our 
while to get acquainted with him, 
for he is one of the torch-bearers in 
the long line of teachers of mystical 
religion. 

The material for the story of his 
life is very scanty, and the authori- 
ties are conflicting. He is variously 
reputed to have been born in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
It is now, however, fairly well settled 
that he was a native of Ireland. He 
was known to his contemporaries as 
Joannes Scotus, or John the Scot. 
The term “Scot” at this - period 
would mark him as a native either 
of Scotland or of Ireland, which 
Scotland. He 


was the original 


From Srupies in Mysticat Reticion, (Macmillan.) 
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designates himself, in his transla- 
tion of Dionysius, as John Jerugena. 
This name alternates in early manu- 
scripts with Eriugena, and consider- 
ably later becomes fixed as Erigena. 
It seems to mean “Erin-born,” and 
one of his contemporary opponents, 
Prudentius of Troyes, says that 
Hibernia produced him, and speaks 
of his “Celtic eloquence.” Since 
the sixteenth century he has been 
generally called John Scotus Erigena, 
and the unwary have often confused 
him with the great schoolman of 
the thirteenth century, John Duns 
Scotus. 

I have called Erigena a surprise, 
and I have said that he came upon 
his age like a meteor, but, as 
happens in every case, on close 
analysis we find that even he was 
part of a movement, and when we 
come to examine his religious en- 
vironment during the formative 
years of his life, he turns out to be 
less meteoric than we first supposed. 

Irish Christianity has a history 
apart from the main lines of the 
Roman Church, and it has unique 
and distinct characteristics of its 
own. The planting of Christianity 
in Ireland is a beautiful story of 
missionary effort, even when the 
halo of the legend is removed. Celtic 
pirates from Ireland carried away 
with them, from a raid on the coast 


of Gaul, a boy of sixteen named 
Patricius, or, in modern form, Pat- 
rick. For ten years he was a slave, 
a keeper of kine, but during those 
years of servitude he came into pos- 
session of a great spiritual ex- 
perience, which had already begun 
to dawn in his boyhood home in 
Gaul. He writes in his Confessions 
that, even in those days of slavery, 
amidst the frost and snow, he felt no 
ill, “nor,” says he, “was there any 
sloth within me, because the Spirit 
was burning within me.” After ten 
years among the flocks he fled from 
his slavery, and wandered back to his 


native land, but now there came 


upon him a call to service of another 
sort. In a beautiful passage of the 
Confessions he says: 

“In the dead of night, I saw a 
man coming to me as if from Ire- 
land, whose name was Victorinus, 
and who bore countless letters. And 
he gave me one of them, and I read 
the beginning of it, which contained 
the words: “The voice of the Irish.’ 
And while I was repeating the 
words of this beginning, I thought 
I heard the voice of those who were 
near the wood Foclut, which is 
nigh to the western sea; and they 
cried thus: “We pray thee, holy 
youth, to come and live among us 
henceforth. And I was greatly 
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pricked in heart and could read no 
more.” 

The actual facts of his missionary 
labours are pretty well shrouded in 
the “dim magnificence of legend,” 
but out of the consecrated work of 
his life there sprang a very noble 
form of Christianity, and the mis- 
sionary passion of its founder was a 
striking characteristic of the leaders 
of Irish Christianity. 

The Irish Church from the first 
was organized on a different basis 
from that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The organization of the 
former was of a primitive and 
tribal type, suited to a rural and 
somewhat crude society. It was 
than 


and its emphasis was upon right 


monastic rather episcopal, 
living rather than upon elaborate 
theology. An old chronicler of the 
seventh century says that “Ireland 
was full of saints.’ The Irish 
monastery was in reality a Christian 
colony, “a holy experiment” for 
the practice of brotherhood. It had 
its stern and fanatical aspect, but 
it had also a very human and 
practical side. Under the leadership 
of the noblest of her missionaries, 
Columba, one of these “Christian 
colonies” sprang up on the little 
island of Hy, afterwards called 
Iona, off the coast of Scotland, and 
from this centre Celtic Christianity 
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spread across the British Island, 
transforming the rude inhabitants of 
Mercia and Northumbria, and pro- 
ducing, in Aidan and Oswald, 
beautiful flowers of sainthood. 
But the missionary zeal of these 
Celtic Christians was not limited 
to their group of islands. It has been 
said that “the Celt yielded not to the 
Northman in his passion for travel.” 
It was, however, not passion for 
travel so much as passion for human 
souls that drove these men from 
their 
dangers and difficulties incident to 


quiet monastaries to face 
the task of planting Christianity in 
the neglected spots of the Continent. 
Three of these Irish travellers, 
Saint Columban, Saint Gall, and 
Saint Kilian, stand forth among 
the most devoted missionaries in 
the long history of Christian activity. 
They founded their colonies in the 
strongholds of barbarism, and made 
the slender beginnings of a new 
civilization, a new art, and a new 
learning. Their passion for learning 
was as absorbing as their mission- 
ary zeal. In fact, it was in the Celtic 
schools that classical learning was 
preserved through the Dark Ages. 
When the narrow spirit of a dog- 
matic Church was decrying “the 
idle vanities of secular learning,” 
and Europe was sinking into ignor- 
ance of the very language in which 
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the world’s noblest literature was 
written, Celtic Christians in the 
monastaries of Ireland were the 
guardians of classical culture, and 
they remained untouched by the 
invasion of barbarism, which well- 
nigh swamped the rest of Europe. 
They continued to learn and to 
teach the Greek language, and to 
cherish their Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament, and they kept 
aflame a passion for classical litera- 
ture. 

Bede describes a plague which 
occurred in Ireland in 664, and he 
says that “many of the nobility and 
of the lower ranks of the English 
nation were there at the time, who 
in the days of the Bishops Finan 
and Colman, forsaking their native 
island retired thither, either for the 
sake of divine studies, or of a more 
continent life. Some of them de- 
voted themselves to a monastical 
life, others chose rather to apply 
themselves to study, going about 
from one master’s cell to another. 
The Scots (i. e. the Irish) willingly 
received them all, and took care to 
supply them with food, as also to 
furnish them with books to read 
and their teaching gratis.” Bede also 
tells of the missionary undertakings 
in Friesland of Wicberht, who was 
“famous for his contempt of the 
world and for his knowledge, for 
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he had lived many years a stranger 
in Ireland.” 

Wherever these Irish missionaries 
went their learning went with them, 
and their centres of culture sprang 
up like oases in the desert. A 
monkish chronicler, writing from 
a cell in the monastery of St. Gall, 
has left a semilegendary account 
of the way in which Irish 
learning invaded the realm of 
Charlemagne, and though not to be 
taken at its face value, the kernel of 


the story is historically correct. 
The chronicler says: 
“When the illustrious Charles 


had begun to reign alone in the 
western parts of the world, and the 
study of letters was everywhere 
well-nigh forgotten, in such sort 
that the worship of the true God 
declined, it chanced that two Scots 
lighted with the 


British merchants on the coast of 


from Ireland 


Gaul, men learned without compare 
as well in secular as in sacred writ- 
ings; who, since they showed noth- 
ing for sale, kept crying to the 
crowd that gathered by: ‘If any man 
is desirous of wisdom, let him come 
to us and receive it; for we have it 
to sell.” Their reason for saying that 
they had it for sale was that, seeing 
them inclined to deal in salable 
articles and not to take anything 
gratuitously, they might by this 
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means either arouse them to pur- 
chase wisdom like other goods or, 
as the events following show, turn 
them by such declaration to wonder 
and astonishment. At length their 
cry, being long continued, was 
brought by certain that wondered at 
them or deemed them mad, to the 
ears of Charles the King, who was 
always a lover and most desirous of 
wisdom; who, when he had called 
them in all haste into his presence, 
inquired if, as he understood by 
report, they had wisdom verily with 
them. ‘Yea, said they, ‘we have it, 
and are ready to impart to any that 
rightly seek it in the name of the 
Lord.’ When, therefore, he had in- 
quired what they would have in 
return for it, they answered: ‘Only 
proper places and noble souls and 
such things as we cannot travel with- 
out, food and wherewith to clothe 
ourselves.’ ” 

So great was the invasion of Irish 
scholars that a writer in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, grandson of 
Charlemagne, declares that “almost 
all Ireland, regardless of the barrier 
of the sea, is flocking to our shores 
_ with a troop of philosophers.” Of 
and de- 
votees of philosophy, John the Scot 


these bearers of learning 


was easily foremost in original 
power and in learning. We are in the 


dark in reference to his early life. 


La 


Marchi f 


We simply find him in the court of 
Charles the Bald, about 847, with- 
out knowing how he came to be 
there. 

His first publication was a tract 
on “Predestination,” 


written in 
851. It was occasioned by the teach- 
ing of the monk Gottschalk, who 
had pushed the Augustinian doc- 
trine of Predestination to such an 
extreme that there was practically 
no function left for the Church. The 
destiny of every individual, by the 
teaching of Gottschalk, was settled 
by divine decree — a predestination 


‘ 
: 
5 


in two kinds: on the one hand to 
eternal joy, on the other to eternal 
woe. There was in the Church no 
power to change the outcome of 
these infinite decrees. The monk 
was declared a heretic at the Council 
of Chiersey, in 849, and his doc- 
trine was condemned, but the con- 
demnation did not settle the vexing 
question which had been raised; and 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, 
bethought himself of the Irish 
scholar in the royal court, and ap- 
pealed to the philosopher to see if 
reason could not settle the problem, 
which would not disappear even 
before dread anathemas. The Arch- 
bishop soon discovered that the man 
to whom he had appealed was 
more dangerous than the original 
heretic. Instead of a plain answer 
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silenced the advocates of 


which 
extreme predestination and built up 
the breach which the enemy had 
opened, John the Scot started a 
train of argument with which no 
churchmen of the period could cope, 
and dragged into the fold of the 
Western Church the long-forgotten 
speculations of the Greek thinkers. 
If ever a cuckoo’s egg was hatched 
l'in the nest, here 
| certainly was one. 

In the front of his tract Erigena 
_ announced that true philosophy and 


theological 


true religion are identical, and he 
asserted that the presentation of the 
truth is the proper method of com- 
bating heresy. His central position is 
the absolute unity of God, which 
implies a unity both of will and 
knowledge. Now, if God predestined 
to evil, He would of necessity know 
(i. e. foreknow) evil, and that 
would mean that His nature is a 
duality of good and evil, and not a 
unity. Therefore, from His very 
nature God could not predestinate 
to evil. “The truth is,” says this 
bold follower of Plato, “evil is 
merely a negation, and lies entirely 
outside the knowledge of God, who 
only knows and wills the good.” 
Neither sin nor punishment can 
thus have any ground in the will of 
God. If evil were predestinated it 
would mean that there was some 
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power, or fate, above God, determin- — 
ing His will. The conclusion is that 
evil has no ground except in the 
free choice of human will. Sin is 
simply perverted individual will. 
It is always due to absence of God 
— that is to say, to ignorance of the 
truth. It is, too, its own damnation, 
God does not 
punish — the sinner punishes him- 
self. Sin, then, being due to the 
apparent separation of the individual 
from God, must vanish when “that 


its Own nemesis. 


which is in part” comes home into 
the one unity — God. For God, 
who is the source of all reality, evil 
is not. It has meaning only in the 
sphere of time. God is not in time, 
and evil therefore has no place in 
the eternal order. 

This tract on Predestination was 
condemned by Church 
Councils — at Valence in 855 and at 


twice 


Langres in 859. John was, of course, 
refuted by the theologians of the 
day. One attack on his tract finds 
seventy-seven heresies in it, and a 
later polemic raises the count to 
one hundred and six! His old friend, 
Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, calls 
his argument the product of a 
“poison-infected mind” 
“barbarous barking.” John’s part in 
the great contemporary controversy 


and a 


on Transubstantiation is not so 


easily made out, because no tract 
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— at least none proved to be from his 
pen — has come down to us. It had 
long been held that some mystic 
change was wrought, by priestly 
consecration, in the 
ments.” But the specific nature of 
the change had been left vague. No 
dogma on this subject had yet been 
established, and there was no teach- 


“sacred ele- 


ing which prevailed 
ubique. The sacred word “Transub- 


semper et 


stantiation” was not yet adopted. 
The famous controversy, which 
finally led to the settlement of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, was 
opened by the monk Radbertus, 
who, in the year 844, dedicated to 
Charles the Bald an edition of his 
book on the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of CArist. Radbertus 
presented the extreme view that at 
consecration the Bread is completely 
transformed into the very Body 
that was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and the Wine into the actual Blood 
of that body. This view, of course, 
exalted the priest, and carried with 
it the necessity for a hierarchy. It 
was a position which at once found 
favour with the clergy. It was, how- 
the 


Church over to a crude materialism, 


ever, a view which carried 
and it was therefore an issue that 
called for a reaffirmation of the 
spiritual aspect of religion. The 
times needed a champion of ideal- 


ism. There seems little doubt that 
our Irish philosopher went into the 
contest on the idealistic side of the 
issue. In 1050 a book dealing with 
this subject, and bearing his name, 
was condemned by the Church. A 
book was also written by Adrevalt 
against the errors of John the Scot 
on the Body and Blood of Christ, 


and John’s name is persistently | 


associated with the anti-material- 
istic side of this controversy. 


Though no special treatise from 


March | 


John the Scot on this subject has — 
survived, we know what he thought ~ 
of “matter” in general, and he has ~ 


not left us in doubt as to what 
position he took in reference to 
sacraments. He says: “There is noth- 


ing in the visible and material _ 


world which does not signify some- 


thing immaterial and reasonable,” — 


so that everything is a symbol, and 
has a sacramental significance. Mat- 
ter 1s only a concourse of accidents 
or qualities, no real being. It is 
wholly dependent on thought for its 
existence, and therefore it would 
be absurd to say that the “material” 
Bread and Wine are more than sym- 
bols. The value of a sacrament for 
John could only be an inward and 
spiritual value — a value for faith. 
There is a striking passage in his 
Exposition of the Celestial Hierarchy 
of Dionysius in which he expresses 
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the view, now so familiar among 
English Protestants, that the sacra- 
ment of the bread and wine is an 
outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace, which 
grace is a direct participation in 
spirit with Christ, Whom we taste 
with our minds and Whom we 
receive in the inner man for our 
salvation and spiritual increase, until 
we come through His presence to 
an unspeakable deification; this idea 
of deification being, of course, an 
inheritance from his Greek masters. 
This position that a sacrament is 
only an outward sign of an inward 
event, plainly comes out in what 
he says on Baptism: “When any 
faithful persons receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism, what happens but 
the conception and birth in their 
hearts of God the word, of and 
through the Holy Ghost? Thus 
every day Christ is conceived in the 
womb of faith as in that of a pure 
mother, and is born and nourished.” 
He says elsewhere: “We who do 
believe in Him (the Christ), do in 
our spirits sacrifice Him and in our 
minds — not with our teeth — eat 
of Him.” “The pious mind tastes 
inwardly the body of Christ, the 
stream of sacred blood, and the 
ransom price of the world.” 

We may safely conclude that 
though his arguments were power- 
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less to beat back the set of material- 
istic which fastened 
transubstantiation on the Church, 
bringing with it the blight of moral 
character and the supremacy of the 
priestly order, there was at least a 
champion there of the other view 
of religion. There was — the hostil- 
ity of officialdom to John shows it 


tendencies, 


— a voice crying in the wilderness 
that the seat of religion is in the 
soul of man. 

John continued in a very positive 
way the idea of a progressive revela- 
tion, already taught by the Montan- 
ists. He marked out in his Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John three 
stages of priesthood. The first stage 
— that of the priesthood of the 
Old Testament — was transitory, 
and it saw the truth only through 
the thick veils of mysterious types. 
The second priesthood, that of the 
New Testament, had a greater light 
of truth, but still obscured by sym- 
bols. The third priesthood, that 
which is to come, will see God face 
to face. To the first corresponds the 
law of condemnation, to the second 
the law of grace; the third will be 
the kingdom of God. The first as- 
sisted human nature, which was 
corrupted by sin; the second en- 
nobled it by faith; the third will 
illumine it with direct contempla- 
tion. The Church of the present 
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will be swallowed up by the light of 
the Church of the future, when souls 
will actually possess God by direct 
communion with Him by the Spirit. 
The Church of the New Testament 
is only a symbolic image of this 
Church of the Spirit — the eternal 
Church, which is to come into 
existence when the revelation of the 
Spirit has fully come. 

It is for us the most interesting 
fact in the story of John’s life that 
he made a translation of the writings 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, a trans- 
lation which became the great book 
of devotion for mystical souls for 
many generations. He undertook 
the work at the command of Charles 
the Bald. The translation was a 
somewhat slavish Latin parallel of 
the Greek rather than a free transla- 
tion, but it served its purpose and 
enabled the Middle Ages to read 
these mystical books. The Roman 
Librarian, Anastasius, 
his amazement at “that barbarian 
from the ends of the earth having 
the intellect to grasp and the skill 
to render such things into another 
tongue.” The Pope, however, was 
not so well pleased over the triumph 
of learning. He complained to the 


expressed 


King that a copy of the work had 
not been sent to him for his ap- 
proval, and he adds significantly 
that “this Johannes was formerly 
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reported not to have shown true 


wisdom in some matters.” He also = 
translated another profoundly mysti- — 


cal work — Selections from the 
writings of the Confessor Maximus. 

It was of this mystical literature 
that John fed his soul, and out of it 
he constructed his own world-view; 
and we must now turn to the book 
into which John’s life went, the 
book which marks a philosophical 
epoch, and which, together with 
the Dionysian literature, turned the 
stream of Greek Mysticism into 
Christian Scholasticism — the book 
On the Division of Nature. The 
work, composed of five “books,” is 
written in the Platonic dialogue 
style, the dialogue being between a 
Master and a Learner. I shall not 
undertake to give the “system” of 
Erigena in full. For that ] will refer 
my readers to the valuable essay by 
Thomas Whittaker in his volume 
Apollonius of Tyana, and other 
essays. I shall select the aspects of 
his teaching which have special 
bearing on subsequent mystical 
movements. For Erigena the uni- 
verse is a divine procession. In fact, 
he traces the very word for God 
to the Greek verb which means to 
run or flow, i. e., to go out. God 
is both the Alpha and Omega, 
the cause and the end, the source and 
the goal, of everything that is. In 
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the procession there are four stages, 
or “types,” which are the four 
“divisions of nature” — “nature” 
meaning here everything that is. 
The first type, or stage, is, “That 
which creates and is not created”; 
the second is, “That which 
is created and creates”: the third is, 
“That which is created and does not 
create”; the fourth is, “That which 
neither creates nor is created.” The 
first type is God as the ground and 
principle of all things — the primal, 
undifferentiated Unity. This takes 
us back to God before He “goes 
out” of Himself, and reveals Him- 
- self. What God the Alpha — God in 
Himself — may be, mind can never 
grasp. In the presence of this mys- 
tery intellect is dumb. At this height 
(or in this depth) there are no 
attributes, for “attributes” appear 
only when God “goes out” to reveal 
Himself — only when He proceeds 
out of unity into differentiation. 
God as principle is “above” all 
contrasts and distinctions. He is 
“beyond” all that we can say about 
Him. Every utterance of ultimate 
truth about Him must be an “ever- 
lasting nay,” every road a via nega- 
tiva. God is not any finite thing, no 
matter how long the catalogue; nor 
is He completely known by any 
finite thing or quality. 
But there is a divine “procession” 
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by which God reveals Himself in an 
unfolding universe. He cannot be 
“seen” in Himself; He can be 
“seen” in His creation. The second 
of the four that 
which is created and creates — is 
the immaterial world of Ideas, of 
prototypes. These perfect patterns 
of things have their origin in God, 
they are His thoughts. “God,” so 
Erigena says, “does not know things 


“divisions” — 


because they are — they are because 
He knows (1. e. thinks) them.” 
That which is real in any object, 
what is called the essence of the ob- 
ject, is the divine idea, which the 
object manifests, and this Idea, or 
pattern, creates the object, so that our 
visible world is all only a “copy” of 
a_ perfect pattern. These 
patterns are themselves dynamic — 
they are Divine wills, as well as 
Divine thoughts; that is to say, 
when God thinks, things are. 
The third “division” 
which is 
create — is the visible universe, the 
world of time and space. This is 
only an “appearance,” or shadow, of 
the real world of changeless patterns, 
Creation for Erigena, means only a 
local and temporal exhibition of 
eternal essences. The visible world is 
nothing but the appearance of in- 


divine 


that 


created and does not 


visible primordial causes. Take away 
from any object in this visible world 
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all that can be thought about it, 
i. e., its idea, which constitutes its 
“primordial cause,” and nothing is 
left. In the last analysis everything 
turns out to be immaterial. “Matter,” 
so-called, is no real being; it is only 
“qualities.” 
which 


thought can seize, and nothing re- 


an aggregation of 
Remove the “qualities” 
mains. So that even now, and not 
merely in some remote consum- 
mation, the divine ideas are all that 
is. The whole creation is thus a 
revelation of God. The real nature of 
things is God, and there is nothing 
“outside” the nature of things — 
God is all and in all. Time and 
space, which change eternal realities 
to local and temporal appearances, 
are conditions only of our finite 
minds. As soon, however, as mind 
rises from sense to pure thought it 
finds within itself the eternal proto- 
types. It leaves behind the world of 
“broken parts,” and sees the im- 
mutable whole, “the perfect round” 
of reality. He gives one curious 
instance of the way in which the 
“broken parts” are divinely united. 
Man was originally a “sexless unity”; 
by, the: “fall,” 2. 


creation, he was divided into two 


e. by temporal 


sexes, but in Jesus Christ, by whom 
God is supreme 
theophany, the unity is restored, 


revealed in a 


March 


for in Him is “neither male nor 
female’! 

The fourth that 
which is not created and does not 
create — is God, the Omega, the 
goal of all that is. When John comes 


“division” — 


to treat of the consummation, or 
return, of all things into God, he 
says that the difficulty of telling it 
is so great that in comparison all 
that has gone before is “like plain 
sailing in an open sea.” In reality 
the primal and the ultimate are 
identical — God the source and God 
the goal are one. The temporal proc- 
ess, the vast evolutionary scheme, is 
only a theophany or revelation of 
God. The web of unity seems to be 
unravelled, but only that its separate 
threads may be discovered, and then 
again the threads are woven back 
into the total seamless piece. As we 
have seen, the reality of all things 
even in this visible world is God, 
and thus the final issue must be up- 
ward, until everything ends in Him 
as it began in Him. “This is the end 
of all things visible and invisible, 
when all visible things pass into 
the intellectual, and the intellectual 
into God, by a marvelous and un- 
speakable union.” “Everything that 
is shall return into God as air into 
light. For God shall be all things in 
all things, when there shall be noth- 
ing but God alone.” As evil is a 


. 
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negation, an unreality, it has no 
place or being in the final consum- 
mation. Evil will prove to have been 
nothing but the buffer to try the 
soul’s strength — the stage-setting 
for the spiritual drama. When the 
both 
and stage scenery fall away. But it 


denouement comes, stage 
is important to note that John does 
not teach the re-absorption of the 
soul into the Absolute. He holds to 
the permanence of the spiritual self 
— as he puts it, “without any con- 
fusion or destruction of essence.” 
sel hewam shel says, is. -stillicair, 
though it appears to be absorbed into 
the light of the sun and to be all 
light. The voice of man, or of pipe, 
or of lyre, loses not its quality 
when several by just proportion 
make one harmony in unity among 
not in the 
proper sense of the word a pantheist. 


themselves.” He _ is 


He never surrenders personal indi- 
viduality, and he does not teach that 
God is merely the totality of things. 
We know God, he would say, only 
through the procession of the uni- 
verse, which is a theophany or 
divine revelation; but God, as He 
truly is, is above all revelation and 
knowledge, and not to be confused 
with things that appear. 

His mysticism appears especially 
in his root conception of man’s soul. 
There is an ultimate ground of 
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truth in the depth of personal 
consciousness. Man is an epitome of 
the universe, a meeting-place of the 
above and the below, a point of 
union for the heavenly and the 
sensuous. We understand the world 
only because the forms or patterns 
of it — the Ideas which it expresses 
— are in our own minds. So that a 
mind which wholly fathomed itself 
would thereby fathom everything. 
and we can rise to Divine contempla- 
tion because God is the ground and 
reality of our soul’s being. In very 
truth the soul is always in God, and 
by contemplation it may rise above 
the mutable and become that which 
it beholds. In a remarkable passage 
in the Fourth Book, he says: 
“Whoever rises to pure under- 
standing becomes that which he 
understands. We, while we discuss 
together, in turn become one an- 
other. For, if I understand what 
you understand, I become your 
understanding, and in a certain un- 
speakable way I am made into you. 
And also when you entirely under- 
stand what I clearly understand you 
become my understanding, and from 
there 


two arises 


one.” 

Man, at the depth (or height) of 
contemplation, finds God, because 
in this state God is finding Him- 


self in man. Like knows like, and 


understandings 
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the soul zs what it sees. God is 
found in the depths of the soul, be- 
cause the soul at bottom is of God. 
It is just because of his central faith 
that the soul is a revelation of God, 
that he uttered the words with 
which this chapter began: “There 
are as many theophanies of God as 
there are souls of the faithful.” 
This strange book ends with a 
beautiful envoi to the reader. 
“Nothing else,” he says, “is to be 
desired except the joy that comes 
from truth; nothing is to be shunned 
except its absence. Take from me 
Christ: no good will remain to me, 
and no further torment can affright 
me. I commit my work to God. 
Hereafter, when these words of 
mine come into the hands of those 
who are truly seeking wisdom, with 
glad mind they will kiss them as if 
they were their own kinsmen com- 
ing back to them. But if they 
should fall among those who blame 
rather than sympathize, I should not 
much contend with them. Let every 
one use the light he has until that 
Light comes which will make dark- 
ness out of the light of those who 
philosophize unworthily, and which 


will turn the darkness of those who 
welcome It into light.” 

The speculations of this bold 
thinker of the Dark Ages made 
little stir in the busy world in which 
he lived. There was a strong current 
setting in toward materialism in 
religion, and this Irish scholar was 
a voice crying in the wilderness. 
There came another age, however, 
to which this voice spoke, and it 
awoke movements of vast signifi- 
cance. There can be no question that 
John’s message verged on dangerous 
ground. He had a mighty vision for 
unity and for the oneness of all 
Reality, but he dealt feebly with the 
great facts of sin and evil, change 
and multiplicity. He blurred over 
the unescapable chasm between the 
good and the bad, the light and the 
darkness, and he hurried too easily 
into a crude monism which was 
bound to breed, as it did, a crop of 
pantheistic errors. But there was in 
him a loftiness of spirit, a boldness 
of vision, a virile idealism, which 
were sure to be an inspiration to 
many noble minds in later ages who 
were, as he was, consecrated to the 
service of the Invisible Church. 
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JEWS ARE BETTER CHRISTIANS 


i A MESSAGE to the people of 
Germany, Rabbi William F. 
Rosenblum at Temple Israel, 210 
West Ninety-first Street, said: “We 
who are Jews join with our Christian 
brethren here in a message to them 
of good-will. 

“We may be sad at the fate that 
has befallen our brethren in their 
country, but we have no hate in our 
hearts for the millions of people who 
are as much victims of oppression as 
the handful of Jews and Protestants 
and Catholics who have been more 
spectacularly singled out for im- 
mediate and practical punishment. 

“We cannot and will not make 
ourselves believe that only a small 
number of the German people at this 
season of the year recall the birth of 
the Jewish child in Palestine whose 
life proved to be the symbol of love 
and peace. 

“They cannot hate the Jewish 
people of today whose ancestors 
gave them a Messiah, and the Jewish 
people of today can have nothing 
but good-will toward the millions of 
their fellow-men who look upon 
the Jew of Nazareth and not upon 
any temporal ruler as their King of 
Kings. 

“Never before has it been as im- 
perative for Jew and Christian, who 


are spiritual brothers, to stand to- 
gather before the despots and 
tyrants of today who would take us 
down from the heights of under- 
standing, to which we have so 
painfully and painstakingly arrived, 
and hurl us back into the abyss of 
barbarism and of hate.” 

The Rev. Dr. David De Sola Pool, 
rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, and president of the 
Synagogue Council of America made 
a plea to Americans to exercise good- 
will toward the German people. 

“There is no room in the heart of 
mankind for hatred of Germans,” 
he said. “More even than the Jew, 
the victim of German persecution 
needs human good-will does the 
German, the perpetrator of the per- 
secution, need good-will. 

“Perhaps the only thing which 
eventually and 
destroy the power of the perpetrators 
of violence and cruelty in Germany 
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is good-will toward the misled and 
perverted German people. Their 
suffering of soul is an even more 
terrifying thing than the suffering 
of the victims of the persecution. 
The German people is indeed the 
primary and greatest sufferer from 
the organized denying and destroy- 
ing of good-will in their native 
land.” 
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MICE CANNOT EAT IT 


By, YARPLE 


hs suByEcT of my discourse is 
Serving the Country. My text 
will be found in the Voluntary 
Registration scheme. 

Many people, believing that the 
only way to withstand an enemy is 
to become as much like him as pos- 
sible, want registration to be com- 
pulsory. The Government has prom- 
ised that it shall be voluntary. 

We may therefore rest assured 
that the scheme will remain volun- 
tary until it becomes compulsory. 

The free and independent British 
people will not brook compulsion. 
Proud, self-reliant, loving liberty 
more than life and nearly as much 
as fish and chips, we insist that all 
service shall be voluntary. We can 
be led, but — except during business 
hours — not driven. 

Whatever we do, we do. it be- 
cause we want to. Every morning, 
wet or fine, headache or gumboil, 
thousands of people get out of bed 
and go into factories — because they 
prefer it. Every day, thousands of 
charwomen go and scrub other 
people’s floors — because they like 
it. 

Every day, thousands of girls go 
and stand behind counters and get 


varicose veins — to show their in- 
dependence. And the buses and 
trains are full of people standing on 
each other’s feet because this is a 
free country. 

And if you say that this seems to 
indicate rather eccentric tastes, I 
reply that eccentricity thrives in the 
air of freedom. 

Freedom of speech and action is 
the first rule of an Englishman’s 
life — if he doesn’t mind getting 
the sack. 

Whenever a man gets a job in a 
boiler factory or a soap works, he 
says to the managing director, 
“Now, remember, I’m doing this of 
my own accord!” 

Ask a miner why he mines, and 
he will reply, “Because my father 
did. And the greatest glory of a 
freeborn people is to transmit that 
freedom to their children!” 

Ask a glass-blower why he blows 
glass, and he will say, “To express 
myself. An artist’s true delight is to 
keep in sight Perfection and adore 
the vision. Watch me blow another 
beer-bottle!” 

As for the British Army, it is the 
very stronghold of voluntaryism. 
Persuasion, not command, is the 
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rule. If a sergeant should so far for- 
get himself as to shout, “Form 
fours!” in a peremptory manner, 
the whole company will reply, as 
one man, “If you. . . ?” and the 
sergeant, blushing with confusion, 
will stammer, “Er — if you please!” 

The British people, I say, will 
never submit to compulsion. While 
life is in us we will remain free — 
free as the wind, which bloweth 
where it listeth because it doesn’t 
have to eat. 

Some people wonder why it is 
only in war-time that we are asked 
to organize our resources for the 
service of the country. 

The reason is, of course, that in 
peacetime national service is not 
needed. Everybody is engaged in 
something really useful and abso- 
lutely necessary. There is no need 
to change anyone’s job. 

Now and then some disgruntled 
person will complain of the need for 
improvement in the nation’s way of 
life. Occasionally some parson will 
get up and pray for us to be shown 
a National Purpose. 

But our rulers cannot think one 
up. They cannot see anything that 
needs doing. The country’s going 
along fine. Civilization’s O. K. 

National service, as our rulers 
keep telling us, is only for times of 
crisis. And in a securely established 


social system like ours, war is the 
only possible crisis one can imagine. 
Nothing else could interrupt the 
smooth course of the nation’s daily 
life: 

There are, I know, one or two 
details that need attention. Here and 
there we see a family with nothing 
to eat. Now and then we stumble 
across a rickety child. But it would 
be gross exaggeration to call such 
things a crisis — except for the peo- 
ple concerned. 

A few things, no doubt, remain 
to be done. Most of our towns need 
pulling down and rebuilding. Our 
agriculture has disappeared. These 
things are only a matter of time. 
Leicester-square has already been 
rebuilt. Our agriculture is, I feel 
sure, only temporarily mislaid. 

One by one all our social and 
economic problems have been solved. 
The Fitness Campaign has pointed 
the way to perfect health. The re- 
armament programme has resusci- 
tated our staple industries. If there 
is another fall of snow it will pro- 
vide work for several unemployed. 

And such minor discrepancies as 
have lately appeared in our overseas 
trade will be remedied now that the 
Bank has transferred 350 million 
pounds of gold across the street to 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund. 

Lastly, we have finally and suc- 
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cessfully disposed of the problem of 
poverty and destitution. We did this 
by publishing the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry, which 
made the following epoch-making 
discoveries: That insufficient nour- 
ishment causes malnutrition; and 
that people who cannot afford to 
buy enough food, tend to become 


malnourished. 
This Report is now generally ac- 
knowledged to have superseded 


Magna Carta as the Palladium of 
our Liberties and the basis of our 
democratic constitution. 

For this, our fathers would have 
fought and died if they had not 
already done it for something else. 
For this, about half a million expert 
witnesses were examined and their 
expenses paid. It marks that final, 
triumphant stage in social welfare in 
which everybody’s complaint is got 
down on paper. 

Henceforth, wherever the British 
flag flies, no British subject shall 
suffer neglect. If his case isn’t on one 
list, it will be on another. No one 
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shall be allowed to starve without 
the food he ought to have had 
being printed in an Appendix. 

None so humble and obscure but 
some Sub-Section shall recognize his 
category; none so poor but his con- 
dition shall have its effect on a per- 
centage. 

All who suffer sickness and want 
shall be tenderly gathered into the 
statistics, and the widow and the 
orphan shall find a home in a blue- 
book. 

Through ages of struggle the Brit- 
ish people have won their right to 
this Report. Nought can rob them 
of it. Foes cannot wrest it from 
them; mice cannot eat it. Its prin- 
ciples are firmly established in their 
hearts. Destroy the word, and the 
spirit will remain. 

So you SEE? There is no need for 
national service in peace-time. All 
is for the best in the best of all 
possible social and economic orders. 
Everything in the national garden 
is — if I may coin the phrase — 
lovely. 
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Plea for Tolerance 

“Your Prorestant Dicest which I have read since its first issue 
is an interesting publication. However I wish to state that it is my belief 
that you are not aiding the protestant religions in any way, and in fact, 
are only promoting bigotry and intolerance by publishing such articles 
as “Minister’s Lynching Party,” “Murder in Franco Spain.” 

We should keep clear of foreign rows and endeavor to live in peace 
and harmony at home here in the United States. Catholic priests and nuns 
by the thousands have been murdered by the so-called Spanish government 
and hundreds of churches have been wrecked. Protestant ministers may 
have been killed also. That is no reason for us here to begin fighting among 
ourselves. Let us say rather that we deeply regret the excesses on both sides, 
that we wish and pray for the terrible catastrophe to end. And let us 
continue to be an example for the world in brotherly love and tolerance. 
Let us try to find and promote the greatest tolerance among us for the 
greatest good of all.” 

Yours sincerely, 


J. L. Naylon, Kansas City, Mo. 


Plea for Intolerance 
“It being a Protestant Digest, how is it there are 4 or 5 articles 
centered on and in some cases glorifying Roman Catholic priests. You 
wouldn’t find a minister even complimented in a Catholic periodical 
because it wouldn’t be consistent with their persecution of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Catholic controlled countries such as Brazil, Philippine Islands, 
Ethiopia, Italy and others.” 
Sincerely, 
Norman R., Schroeder, Yonkers, N. Y. 


We are hailed by a Major Prophet 
“You had a bright idea and you are carrying it out very well. I 
certainly hope that you will find a large audience. 
Sincerely, 
Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Youth, Religion and the “New Deal” 
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I have just been reading your magazine for the first time. For 


what it may be worth I wish to give you my hearty congratulations. 
Thousands of young people like myself are drifting or have already 
drifted away from the churches and religion. This is so not because we 
are inherently immoral, nor is it because our affections have been 


alienated by subversive teachings. The plain truth is that the churches are — 


themselves to blame. 


The avowed purpose of Christianity is to bring peace on earth and © 


good will to men. Yet we see little in the churches of today to indicate __ 
any such mission. That is, of course, beyond empty words. The churches _ 


have refused to take an intelligent view of social problems. They look — 


furtively at the surface of society, and are afraid to scratch beneath. 


How else can we explain the idiotic views so many churches take of the — 


“New Deal,” and its alleged godlessness, without offering any method of 
taking care of the people who would starve if the New Deal were 
discontinued. 

That is why I congratulate you on your magazine. If it is widely 


fe 


enough read you may help to give us hope that Christianity’s mission 


may again become “‘to bring peace on earth and good will to men.” 


I hope you can print more articles by such a man as Thomas Mann. © 


There are few men, if any, who have a clear view of the Europe of 


today. We must understand Europe to understand what we face in America. — 


Sincerely, 


E. R. Bancroft, Boulder, Col. 


Timely 
I want to express my enthusiasm for what you have done. The 
publication is comprehensive, timely and is destined to do a great service 
at this critical hour. 
Bernard Rice, Boston, Mass. 


Delighted 
We have certainly been delighted with the issues of ProresTaNT 
Dicest we have seen to date and hope that it is going across in fine shape. 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
- W. J. Campbell 
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Bull’s Eye! 


“T have seen a copy of the Protestant Dicesr. It ought to have wide 
support. I wish it good luck. How radical you are going to be for protestan- 
tism remains to be seen. Personally I would like to see it rather militant, 
because the hour for militancy has arrived. The freedom of America comes 
to an end when it can no longer defend itself against the tyrannies of 
Europe. Your article on “Coughlin’s False Front” was especially effective. 
I hope you will publish plenty of articles as well aimed as this one.” 

Sincerely, 


Edward Holton James, Concord, Mass. 


For Liberals 


The Prorestant Dicest is a very fine piece of work and every liberal 
in America should see its pages every month. 
Sincerely, 
Stephen Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 


From a Boston Transcript Editor 


You have something! It will give me pleasure to follow the issues 
which will no doubt give me facts and ideas for my pages. 
Sincerely yours, 


Albert Dieffenbach, Cambridge, Mass. 


From a distinguished poet. 


“This looks interesting,’ I said when I picked up the first issue of 
Protestant Dicgst. “This is just what I have wanted for a long time,” 
I said when I began reading. And when I had finished it was as though 
I had been standing on mountain tops. Then there were after all thinking 
Protestants — sometimes I had wondered... . 

Sincerely yours, 


Catherine Cate Coblenz, Washington, D. C. 


Long Hoped For. 
I welcome it as something long hoped for, a truly Protestant beacon 
of inspiration. 
C. E. Redeker, Windsor, Ontario 
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Lies and Insults 
It is regrettable that the ProrestantT Dicesr is starting (No. 2) ona ~ 
decidedly anti-Catholic trend; that it is misinformed on the question of — 
Spain so as to reprint brazen lies on Franco and the happenings in the 
Nationalist side; that it insults Rev. Fr. C. E. Coughlin, and doesn’t take — 
firm stand against communism (p. 38) I hope it is only a mistake. 
Rey. Raoul Bouchard, Watertown, N, Y. 


Wirth eintetisietny bi) 


If you try to spare someone from an inevitability, you will create a 
situation worse than the one from which you are attempting to protect. 
— Alfred Stieglitz 


All true things being equal to one another is the only democracy 
I recognize. — Alfred Stieglitz 
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Beauty is the universal seen. — Alfred Stieglitz 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


Twelve monthly issues, by mail, $3.00 
PROTESTANT DIGEST, INC. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Enter my subscription to PROTESTANT DIGEST at $3.00 yearly. 


READ 


The Middle Ages tried to unite Church and State under the mastery 
of the Church, but never quite succeeded. Hitler is trying the same thing 
but with the State as master. A scholarly, brilliant book. —Seven Centuries 
of the Problem of Church and State, by Frank Gavin. Princeton University 
Press, $2.00. 

Russian Communism derives from Christianity but leaves out the 
most important element of Christianity, namely, its belief in the absolute 
worth of the individual personality. Berdyaev always richly rewards reading 
except by those of too literal a turn of mind. —The Origin of Russian 
Communism, by N. Berdyaev. Scribner, N. Y., $3.00. 


A Welsh lawyer clearly exposes the ramifications of fascist world 
revolution. —The Defense of Democracy, by F. Elwyn Jones. E. P. Dutton, 
N. Y., $2.50. 

The Great Pacifist shows how the way to peace is to confront 
dictators with an armed peace bloc ready to “do business.” —Peace With the 
Dictators? Norman Angel. Harpers, N. Y., $3.00. 


Belloc unnecessarily defends the Indefensible because Infallible. 
—The Question and the Answer, by Hilaire Belloc. Longmans. 


This Dutchman says that violence begets violence, violent revolution 
for instance begets violent counter- revolution. In the cause of social reform 
he counsels the use of non-violent coercion, “refusal of assistance” to the 
system of society you want to reform. Don’t hit it openly with a baseball 
bat while it is awake. Be a leech and suck its life-blood while it sleeps. 
“Education” would be a good leech. So far the Dutchman. But “education” 
being part and parcel of the society which is to be changed and doesn’t 
want to be changed, we seem to be back with the baseball bat. That is, 
provided we really want to change society and don’t merely want to write 
another book. —The Conquest of Violence, by Bart de Ligt. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., N. Y., $2.00. 


Two records of perfidy and disintegration proving Hitler no better 
and no worse than the elected leaders of the Western democracies who 
supported and still support his attack on democracy. —When There is No 
Peace, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Macmillan, N. Y. $1.75. Inside Ger- 
many, by Albert C. Grzesinski. E. P. Dutton, N. Y. $3.50. 


THE MOTHER OF MARY AND MARTHA 


A Short Short Sermon 


House-keeping. Philosophy is just that. Mental 
house-keeping. We often speak of the difference between 
a home maker and a mere house-keeper. We have at 
times tended to belittle the Martha who keeps things 
in order. We are glad however that the sitting room 
is dusted and arranged for our converseswith Mary. 

It is a mistake to set Mary over against Martha. 
They are not two but one person. They belong to- 
gether. One cannot live without the other. One is of 
no use without the other. Mary is the poet, the home- 
maker. Martha is the philosopher, the house-keeper. 
Martha keeps things in their places. She keeps the 
boiled up feelings, the precipitated thoughts, all the 
furniture put together by the mind, —— she keeps them 
all in their places, properly and decently related to one 
another. When we want to find a book, to turn on the 
light, to sit down, it is Martha who directs us, it is 
Martha who identifies the entities, the points of interest, 
it is Martha who relates these points with one another 
and in focal range of our apparatus of discovery, so 
that we are not lost, we are not confused. The house is - 
kept. 

But she never acts, cannot act without Mary. 
For, to relate things, to articulate things, she must 
evaluate things, she. must know important things 
from less important things, and this power of valu- 
ing is creative power, it is not mere arranging power. 
It is not a matter of mathematics only, of logic 
only, of arrangement only. It puts first things first 
and relegates subservient’ things into subservient 
places. The logician and the poet are not enemies 
but inseparable friends. Memory, for instance, one 
of the foundation stones of reason, is the power to 
identify within our past those events that we want to 
hold on to. And we want to hold on to certain ex- 
periences in our past because we value them, which 
valuing is a Mary-function, which in turn could not 
operate without the mechanical power of retention, 
the Martha power of laying fact beside fact, of articu- 
lating and setting into orderly pattern the boiling 
mass of experience, 

Mary and Martha are sisters as Poet and 
Philosopher are sisters. They have one Mother. It 
is Sophia or Wisdom. 


